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Arbitration of Labor Disputes 


OLUNTARY arbitration as a meth- 

od of settling labor disputes is increas- 
ing in the United States, according to re- 
ports from industry, labor and govern- 
ment spokesmen to THE CONFERENCE 
Boarp. 

Collective-bargaining contracts often 
include clauses which require employers 
and employees to submit to arbitration 
any grievances arising under the contract 
that cannot be satisfactorily settled be- 
tween the two parties or conciliated by a 
third party. There remains, however, a 
great deal of controversy about the effect- 
iveness of arbitration, and the use of it is 
by no means universal. 


LAST RESORT 


Essentially, arbitration involves the use, 
after all other means have failed, of the 
services of an impartial person or group of 
persons who render judgment in matters 
under dispute and whose decisions are 
final and binding. Almost without excep- 
tion, arbitration proceedings arising from 
disputes between workers and employers 
are based upon an alleged violation of, or 
differing interpretations of a written agree- 
ment. 

Agreements to submit differences to ar- 
bitration show variations in application. 
Some relate to the interpretation of specific 
clauses of the agreement, while others pro- 
vide for the arbitration of any grievance 
arising within the framework of the con- 
tract. 

Different types of arbitration are also 
set up. Perhaps the type of arbitration 
most frequently used involves the services 
of a single arbitrator, chosen with the ap- 
 proval of both parties by the United 
States Conciliation Service of the Depart- 
‘ment of Labor, the American Arbitration 
Association, or state arbitration boards. A 


single arbitrator is also frequently pro- 
vided for in union contracts, to be chosen 
by both disputants. Increasing use is be- 
ing made of a permanent arbitrator, us- 
ually known as an “industry referee” or 
an “impartial chairman,” who settles dis- 
putes throughout a given industry in a 
particular area. 


Table 1: Companies Cooperating in 
Survey 
No. Com- 
Contracts veneers % 
With arbitration clauses...... 216 74 
Without arbitration clauses. . . 75 26 
"Total covered. a... cies 291 100 


Tripartite arbitration boards are also 
provided for in many union contracts. 
They consist of one representative of in- 
dustry, one of labor and a chairman who 
is chosen by the other two members of the 
board, or, upon failing to agree, by an out- 
side agency. Industry and labor groups 
employing this type of arbitration have 
indicated that they prefer it because it 
provides them—through their representa- 
tives—with a continuing voice in the ar- 
bitration proceedings. 


CHAIRMAN’S VITAL ROLE 


Advocates of the single arbitrator point 
to the fact that, in the last analysis, if 
the chairman of the tripartite board makes 
the ultimate decision it is hardly necessary 
to have multiple arbitrators. Many indus- 
try and labor representatives state that 
they have ample opportunity under the 
single-arbitrator system to put forward 
their arguments, and they do not consider 
it necessary to be present after they have 
made clear their position in the dispute. 

Until the beginning of World War II, 
the Federal Government was involved in 
the settlement of labor disputes by arbi- 
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tration only through the United States 
Conciliation Service and the arbitration 
provisions of the railway labor act. In a 
number of states, arbitration boards have 
meanwhile been set up for the settlement 
of labor disputes on a voluntary basis. 
During the war, the National War Labor 
Board, through the exercise of its emer- 
gency powers, has frequently ordered dis- 
puting parties to arbitrate their differ- 
ences, and has even selected the arbitra- 
tors when the parties could not agree on 
persons or methods. 


AGENCIES IN FIELD 


The United States Conciliation Service 
has appointed arbitrators at the request of 
employers and employees since it was es- 
tablished in 1913. Arbitrators come either 
from the staff of the service, or if the 
parties so designate, from a panel of sev- 
eral hundred outside arbitrators listed by 
it. In 1943, arbitrators were appointed 
by the service in 1,470 cases through the 
office of Dr. John R. Steelman, then di- 
rector of the service. Parties to such ar- 
bitration must sign a joint statement in- 
dicating that they voluntarily agree to 
accept as final and binding the arbitrator’s 
decision on the issues named. 

The American Arbitration Association 
is a private, nonprofit agency which has 
been active in the arbitration of labor dis- 
putes since 1937. It maintains a nation- 
wide panel of arbitrators for use by labor 
and management. Special panels, also 
available for voluntary arbitration, are 
composed of persons approved in advance 
by both management and labor in given 
localities. According to the rules of the 
association, disputants must agree to 
abide by the decisions of its arbitrators. 

These agencies, and the various other 
means by which disputes are voluntarily 
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arbitrated, have made labor arbitration a 
definite part of the industrial picture to- 
day. Although the National War Labor 
Board has increased the use and scope of 
arbitration and opposition to arbitration 
by industry and labor leaders has de- 
creased, there is still a strong desire to do 
everything possible to prevent disputes 


Table 2: Affiliation of Unions with 
Which 291 Cooperating Companies 
Have Contracts 


. oat No. Con- 

Union Affiliation cna % 
American Federation of Labor.| 257 48 
Congress of Industrial Organi- 

MALIONS = is ow oe ets es 168 32 
Independent unions.......... 87 16 
United Mine Workers of 

IAMETICR eyes ce ais oe 12 Q 
Railroad brotherhoods........ 1 a 
International Union of United 

Brewery, Flour, Cereal and 

Soft Drink Workers of 

AT ETICA.< ene ene dees Q b 
Mechanics Educational Society 

OfeAmericasesascee coe e en: 4 1 

hotal tence eters orto POOL 100 


a 2/10 of 1%. 
b 4/10 of 1%. 


from going to arbitration. Statements by 
both sides, as well as by government rep- 
resentatives such as William H. Davis and 
George W. Taylor of the National War 
Labor Board, indicate that arbitration is 
regarded as a last resort. 


ARBITRATION VS. NEGOTIATION 


It was repeatedly stated by persons 
cooperating in this survey that direct ne- 
gotiation is a better way of settling labor- 
Management disputes than arbitration 
proceedings. William Green, President of 
the American Federation of Labor, pre- 
sented the following statement: 


“The American Federation of Labor 
sponsors and approves voluntary arbitra- 
tion of labor disputes. Many unions af- 
filiated with the American Federation of 
Labor have entered into agreements with 
employers which provide that when dis- 
putes which arise between labor and man- 
agement cannot be settled through direct 
negotiation, that said disputes shall be re- 
ferred to arbitration for final settlement 
with a definite commitment that both 
labor and management will abide by such 
decision as an arbitrator or arbitration 
board may render. 

“The American Federation of Labor has 
given support to such a program and 
policy.” 

Boris Shishkin, chief economist of the 
American Federation of Labor, provided 
the following summary: 


“Within the framework of union-man- 
agement relations as it has developed over 
a period of years, voluntary arbitration of 
grievances and disputes has not only 
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gained wide acceptance, but has assumed 
special importance as a mechanism for 
the adjustment of differences without gov- 
ernmental intervention. Arbitration will, 
doubtless, assume an increasingly impor- 
tant role in the maintenance of industrial 
peace when war controls are lifted from 
the handling of labor disputes. Arbitra- 
tion of grievances by an arbitrator agreed 
to by both parties, whenever the specified 
procedure for direct adjustment between 
labor and management proves unsuccess- 
ful, has now been firmly established as a 
pattern of procedure in most industries. 
Arbitration of labor disputes, long a stand- 
ard procedure in industries like the 
graphic arts where union-management re- 
lations have matured over a longer period 
of years, has gained wider and greater 
acceptance in the more newly organized 
industries in the past decade. 


Table 3: Arbitration Services Indicated 
by Union Contracts of 216 Companies 


No. Con- 
tracts 


Agency 


United States Department of 

Conciliation: sneeeee ee 
American Arbitration Associ- 

EO) ccm Goer Cnn nr Poo bc 
State Arbitration Board...... 
Industry referee............. 
PUT ISb tert creed Serine ousieae 
Others: 

Arbitrator to be selected by 
both parties (but not 
named in contract)....... 

War Labor Board.......... 

Arbitrator appointed by the 
Secretary of Labor....... 

Railway Labor Board....... 


a 3/10 of 1%. ; 
b Of the 216 companies with arbitration clauses some use 
more than one type of arbitration service. 


“In the case of labor disputes the success 
of arbitration as a method of maintenance 
of industrial peace depends on: (1) clear 
understanding between parties as to what 
issues are arbitrable; (2) complete mutual 
consent in the choice of arbitrator or the 
arbitration panel and in the detailed pro- 
cedure to be followed by the parties and 
by the arbitrator in submission of the is- 
sues and adjudication of the award; (3) 
firm assurance on the part of both parties 
to accept the award and the responsibili- 
ties stemming from it; (4) full agreement 
of both parties regarding the share of 
costs of arbitration and careful advance 
estimate of the burden of such costs. 


“I do not believe that wages should be 
arbitrable as a general rule unless a long- 
established, stable foundation of experience 
has been laid, leading to this method of 
final adjustment of wage issues by consent 
of both parties. 


_ In appraising the potential scope of ar- 
bitration procedures after the war, it 
should be remembered that arbitration 
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clauses in contracts are not fully valid or 
legally enforceable under the laws of states 
containing one-third of the nation’s manu- 
facturing plants, 24.4% of its wage earn- 
ers, and turning out 33.5% of its manu- 
factures.” 

Lee Pressman, general counsel of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, con- 
tributes the following memorandum: 

“The history of collective bargaining has 
disclosed that it is labor that has con- 
sistently struggled to have incorporated 
in collective-bargaining agreements pro- 
vision for the arbitration of disputes that 
may arise during the life of the agree- 
ments. Where management has accepted, 
on a bona fide basis, the existence of the 
union, it has offered no objection to the 
inclusion of such provisions. Obviously, 
where it is intended that a collective-bar- 
gaining agreement is to assure no stop- 
pages of work during the life of the agree- 
ment there must be a provision that where 
grievances arise and are not settled by 
mutual agreement, an arbitrator shall de- 
termine the same. 

“Tt is only where the management has 
not actually accepted the existence of the 
union that objection is raised to such a 
provision. In other words, management 
is quite willing to have disputes arise and 
if unsettled, labor then has the right to 


Table 4: Arbitrable Issues in Union 


Contracts with Arbitration Clauses 
216 Companies 


Is Nereble 
sues di 
spaces FS 

Discharge without proper cause| 24 6 

iscrimination for union ac- 

LIVity.< c..c<.ce een ee 8 Q 
Interpretation and _perform- 

ance of contract provisions.}| 208 53 
Wages. (Soe uuiesk eee 25 6 
Hours: c9o0 Saeersie eee 17 4 
Application of seniority....... 9 2: 
Classification of jobs......... 3 1 
Aransfersy-23%). SS eae 1 a 
Suspension=teisa.eemed tet ee 6 «2 
Disciplinary action........... 2 1 
Misassignments from applica-| 

tion of job evaluation...... 1 a 
Vacation allowance........... 3 1 
Disability allowance.......... 1 a 
Incentive rates: 403.6 aeoe on 3 1 
Females on male jobs......... 1 a 
Bromotions is .a ees aes 4 1 
Hourly and piece rates....... 6 2 
Division of work............. 4 1 
Stoppage disputes............ 2 1 
Contract renewal............ 1 a 
Mimerstudiese. ey fee 1 a 
No issues specified......... Sap . s 16 

Wotal.cx. chao OS. 100 


a 3/10 of 1%. 


engage in a strike to obtain such settle-_ 
ment. But this is not a reflection of true 
collective bargaining, 

“Of course labor is adverse to submit to 
arbitration the question whether it should 
receive recognition or not. One does not 
arbitrate the right to exist. This issue is 
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determined in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the National Labor Relations 
Act. Where a union represents a majority 
of the employees in the appropriate unit, 
it is entitled to be recognized as the ex- 
clusive collective-bargaining representative 
and to obtain a written contract from an 


employer. These issues cannot be arbi- 
trated. 


“The problem arises as to what should 
happen when a contract terminates and 
where the parties cannot agree on the pro- 
visions of the renewal contract. Clearly 
where the parties agree to arbitration in 
such event there can be no problem, but 
the question arises as to whether the 
parties should be obligated to arbitrate 
unsettled issues in the event they cannot 
agree. This raises the question as to the 
status of such an institution as the Na- 
tional War Labor Board both after the 
defeat of Germany and while the Japa- 


Table 5: Nonarbitrable Issues in Union 
Contracts with Arbitration Clauses 
216 Companies 


Tesues bitrable| % 


General wages............... 35 10 
Job classification rates........ 4 1 
Changes in agreement or new 

PPQMISION 2 eon SS i 2 
Discharge and layoffs......... 8 Q 
Issues not involving an alleged 

violation of agreement...... 7 
Right to hire, promote and 

AiscIpline cnserceenstw-snsierers a 17 5 
Right of management to deter- 

mine policy, production and 

pperawon ss ae 18 5 
Discipline of management rep- 

FESCNEATIVES. oes Sg ec: » + 1 
Suspention, promotion or de- 

motion, except on grounds of 

discrimination because of 

union membership......... 
Adequacy of hourly and incen- 

RIV CREDLE Feet she pai sete 


wm 


mt oe 


Planning of production, sched- 
CLT Aird (Oe eee a eee 
Assignment of work.......... 


i 


Vacation. Se o.e 2 ee eS 
Leaves of absence............ 
Pension; systemin... 2. «ccc.s:. 
Death allowance............. 
Severance allowance.......... 
JOD EValUALION,. . «5.226300 vs. 


Interpretation of contract..... 
Cost of living tacteeai oats 
SupervisiOWgon) esac, 79 Saisie 
All clauses negotiated........ 
Issues not defined but contract 

provisions subject to arbitra- 

HON Pewee os eee 50 14 


OOH DSH OH HOEK BADE Oo ow oo 


coma wmangraAaARrAarwWwAR 


= 


1 
Location of new buildings... .. 1 a 
Working conditions.......... 1 a 
New contracts! x,2<25--%..:. - 3 1 
Union shop vs. open shop..... 1 a 
Type of machinery........... if a 
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nese war is still under way, and for the 
postwar period. No answer can be given 
to this question until there has been some 
decision on a number of very important 
and crucial problems such as wages, re- 
conversion, employment, etc. To discuss 
the issue of arbitration in the abstract is 
highly academic. Such discussion must be 
within the framework of the answers to 
the foregoing problems.” 

Generally speaking, it is clear that la- 
bor is highly desirous of industrial peace. 
If management will make it clear that 
there is no contemplation of fighting 
unions in their right to exist, a very firm 
basis will have been laid for the preserva- 
tion of such industrial peace. But in ad- 
dition, management and labor must also 
meet for the purpose of arriving at a solu- 
tion of some of the most important pend- 
ing problems if the foundation for indus- 
trial peace is to expand into a firm frame- 
work and superstructure of continued 
cooperative relations between the two. 


FREE WILL VS. COMPULSION 


Other labor leaders who believe in the 
arbitration of labor disputes add a condi- 
tion: that an arbitration clause in a col- 
lective-bargaining contract should be in- 
cluded only through the consent of both 
parties and not by compulsory decree by 
government. Similarly, many spokesmen 
for labor echo Mr. Pressman’s view that 
arbitration of labor disputes will not be 
completely and permanently accepted un- 
til a firm basis is established for the pres- 
ervation of industrial peace. Labor repre- 
sentatives of all factions often prefer to 
rely on the economic strength of their 
unions rather than on the presentation of 
convincing briefs to arbitrators after dis- 
putes have failed to be settled. Although 
there has been a degree of compromise by 
labor in accepting arbitration of some 
issues during the war, some observers pre- 
dict that after the war the strike weapon 
rather than arbitration will be employed 
when disputes arise over the inclusion of 
a union security clause in a labor contract, 
or over the right of labor to ask for 
periodic increases in wages. 

Two significant points of view of indus- 
trial leaders were recently given in pub- 
lished statements by Charles E. Wilson, 
President, General Electric Company, and 
William P. Witherow, President, Blaw- 
Knox Company. Mr. Wilson says: 


“Arbitration has eased the strain on 
war production; it has routed the use of 
disputes in a divide-and-conquer cam- 
paign, or it has cleared trade routes 
of differences and misunderstandings 
that threatened inter-American unity 
and cooperation. Nor are we thinking 
only of the great volume of good will and 
good faith that has been maintained 
through its vigilance. 
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“We are also looking forward to the 
days of postwar reconstruction when 
the problems will command our utmost 
abilities and when the volume of con- 
troversies must arise in many new 
forms.” 


Mr. Witherow says: 


“Compulsory arbitration establishes 
government control over collective 
agreements regulating wages, hours, and 
working conditions. 

“Settlements which are the result of 
such outside coercion and compulsion 
neither solve the points in conflict nor 
reconcile existing misunderstandings. 

“Voluntary arbitration, on the other 
hand, is one of the highest expressions of 
civilization. With it is preserved man’s 
sacred right of choice of action. Unless 
we: prove we are unworthy of it, let us 
keep it at all cost.” 


About three-fourths of the companies 
taking part in this study use voluntary 
arbitration in their relationships with the 
unions with which they have contracts. As 
the results of the application of this 
method vary, so do the basic attitudes of 
industry spokesmen on the effectiveness 
and usefulness of arbitration. Similarly, 
industry executives who indicate approval 
of the arbitration method’ vary in the de- 
gree of their enthusiasm. For example, one 
writes that “ ...a proper enlightenment 
by management of its key personnel 
(foremen and assistant foremen) would 
eliminate the causes which in some com- 
panies require the eventual use of ar- 
bitration.” 


Another says: 


“We insist on an arbitration clause 
in all our union contracts. We think 
it is the only enlightened way of han- 
dling differences. . . . I think that the 
experiences of thousands of employers 
like ourselves who have good labor re- 
lations proves that it is possible to work 
harmoniously if both sides are sincere.” 


Details of the workings of arbitration 
in a large manufacturing company are pro- 
vided in a letter which says in part: 


“We have collective agreements with 


both the CIO and the AFL. 


“The CIO agreement provides for ar- 
bitration as a final step in the grievance 
procedure by an impartial umpire, to 
be selected by the mutual consent of the 
parties the company and the 
union each pay one-half of the costs. 
. . . Only questions as to the meaning 
and application of the provisions of the 
agreement are subject to arbitration. 

“The AFL agreement also provides for 
arbitration as the last step of the griev- 
ance procedure, with the party desiring 
arbitration being required to notify the 
other party of its intention to arbitrate 
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and designating one arbitrator. There- 
after, within 48 hours, exclusive of 
Sundays and holidays, the second party 
is required to inform the first party of 
the name and address of its arbitrator. 
The two arbitrators so chosen endeavor 
within 48 hours to agree upon an um- 
pire to act with them. In the event they 
are not successful within one week in 
agreeing upon an umpire, they are re- 
quired to request an appointment of 
such umpire by the State Department 
of Labor or the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor... . 


“In our opinion, arbitration of labor 
disputes serves an excellent purpose if 
it is limited to the meaning and applica- 
tion of collective agreements” 


Table 6: Grievances Submitted under 
Arbitration Clauses in Union 
Contracts 


Percentage of Grievances Submitted No. Companies 


None ieee Mee ee es. 131 

UA ee ee ae 60 

IS WA Rey Ae ee ne 5 

2 Oo eneieresensveencacices wectoaiocntec Q 

eR A 9 a 

AOU NONiGY els ae sehr ts ike 1 
Potales - Ae. wt seers 199 


Suggestions for ways to make arbitra- 
tion serve effectively include this one: 


“Arbitration can only be successful if 
the man who is reviewing the case is 
familiar with the subject. . . . It is 
important to both parties to have a 
clear, concise and specific grievance in 
order that the arbitrator can obtain a 
clear picture of the question to be an- 
swered. . . . An arbitration clause has 
a definite place in all union contracts 
and has worked very satisfactorily in 
our relationship with the union.” 


Another executive says: 


“In spite of the fact that we submit all 
issues to arbitration, there are certain 
things which definitely should be ex- 
cluded . . . We believe that the pres- 
ent tendency to submit everything to 
arbitration is not sound. Wages, method 
of manufacture, including changes to 
improve efficiency, and changes in work 
assignments, and certain management 
prerogatives, so-called, should definitely 
be excluded in order to preserve for 
management the right to manage.” 


On payment of arbitrators it is sug- 
gested: 


“The arbitrator should be . . . paid 
60 per cent by the party losing the de- 
cision and 40 per cent by the other. This 
would stop many petty trifles causing 
much loss of management time, due to 
the fact that “the union must show it is 
battling for the boys.” 


A labor union attitude is summarized by 
a representative of industry, who says: 
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“Where there is an influential group of 
union members dissatisfied with the re- 
sults obtained in conferences with the 
company, a shop committee prefer to 
have the case arbitrated even though 
they themselves feel that the company 
has been fair in its treatment of the 
case during union-management confer- 
ences. In other words, they would rather 
have the arbitrator criticize than suffer 
criticism from their own members by 
taking an adverse decision.” 

A labor relations manager of a smaller 
industry says he feels “that the mere pres- 
ence of an arbitration clause in the con- 
tract has a good psychological effect on 
both parties in the handling of grievances 
in that it tends to keep either party from 
taking an arbitrary position which may be 
overruled by an impartial arbitrator.” 


CRITICISMS 
A metal trades industry representative 
echoes a frequent complaint voiced by 
both industry and labor, when he writes: 
“The results of arbitration have been on 


Table 7: Elapsed Time before Unsettled 
Grievances Can Be Submitted to 


Arbitration 
Elapsed Time Laeasecpa % 

S:days'or lesSsdcn.ce ects ties 31 12 
BitOulLO day s-ceeereiy mnt: 37 14 
TOO W Ada yarn teen aac 22 8 
2 to 4 weeks...............05. 36 14 
APLO:O; WEEKS: cae oleae a occu 14 5 
OOiday Siete taste heen 1 a 
Simonthis=--gassvac ie horas 1 a 
Tey Car etree cc asthctei nicer aa 1 a 
No time limit stated......... 33 12 
Notistated seis sae kee come 90 34 

SDotal tee nia ee ee 266 100 


a 4/10 of 1%. 


the whole satisfactory but the time con- 
sumed has been prodigious.” 

The opinion of executives who oppose 
the arbitration method range from com- 
plete disapproval to an almost passive 
attitude. 

A management representative of an in- 
dustry which has collective-bargaining re- 
lationships with AFL, CIO, and District 
50 of the United Mine Workers says: 

“By and large, our company is op- 
posed to arbitration, particularly under 
the present circumstances that now exist 
between this administration and organ- 
ized labor. Where we have arbitration 
clauses in the agreement, there are no 
two situations that are exactly alike. 
We have very little to do with arbitra- 
tion since our grievance procedure seems 
to take care of all the differences that 
we have in our factories and ware- 
houses.” 

The following quotations represent the 
attitudes of some of the executives who 
cooperated in the study: 
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“Tf management and labor will approach 
their mutual problems with intelligence, 
arbitration is unnecessary. If they won't, 
arbitration will work if neither party is 
too stubborn. If either party is unreason- 
able consistently, then even arbitration 
cannot solve the problem. Ninety-five per 
cent of the grievances should be settled in 
the first stage between the foreman and 
the steward.” 

* & * 

“Both our union leadership (interna- 
tional office) and ourselves feel we should 
settle all differences without calling in an 
outsider. Our present attitude is that we 
hope we shall not have to refer to arbitra- 
tion for we fear the quality of decisions 
rendered by some arbitrators.” 


A definite anti-arbitration stand is ex- 
pressed in a letter which says in part: 


“We prefer to have an arbitration 
clause omitted from the agreement, feel- 
ing that in that case the parties will 
make a more earnest effort to settle 
differences between themselves without 
referring to third parties. As long as the 
War Labor Board continues in existence, 
the union is protected in any event, since 
issues on which no agreement is reached 
would go to conciliation and ultimately 
to the board, who would appoint an ar- 
bitrator.” 


Table 8: Effectiveness of Arbitration 
in Labor Disputes as Appraised by 
Cooperating Company Executives 


Degree of Effectiveness paleo % 
Good is eee eee 82 38 
Bad See re aes sone eerie 17 8 
Bair cu te el ee 23 ll 
INGt stated... ...5. peer tee 91 43 

Total, cos. Ee 213 100 


Believing that the most difficult ques- 
tions can be solved without arbitration, an 
industry representative states: 


“We believe in the prompt disposition 
of grievances. Where a spirit of reason- 
ableness prevails on both sides the most 
difficult situation can be solved without 
arbitration. When a union wishes to 
press arbitrary, unreasonable demands, 
it finds in arbitration a ready implement 
for its purposes. 

“Arbitration in the field of labor nego- 
tiations has proved itself a means where- 
by management’s prerogatives and sol- 
emn contractual commitments have - 
been emasculated and made ineffective.” 


The question of the use of arbitration 
in wartime versus its application in peace- 
time is brought up in the following: 


“While we feel that arbitration has 
considerably reduced the labor troubles 
during this war period, we do not feel 
that it provides the real solution to dis- 
putes. In these days, wages are apt to 
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be referred to a third party by labor, 
due to current legal processes, but the 
msertion of a third party into other dis- 
putes solves nothing that level-headed 
labor or management cannot solve if 
they forget prejudices and substitute 
free and above-board cooperation for 
subterfuge. This is logical as labor and 
management sitting across the table have 
a much clearer conception of the actual 
problem than a third party is likely to 
have. } 
“We repeat that arbitration during 
these times has undoubtedly been of 
real value, but from a long-range view- 
point it cannot be accepted as a sub- 
stitute for the real objective; 7.e., mutual 
cooperation and understanding.” 


As some of the responses received from 
industry and labor indicate, and as experi- 
ence in the field of arbitration proves, the 


Table 9: Executives’ Opinions of Atti- 
tude of Their Employees toward 
Arbitration of Labor Disputes 


No. Ex- 
ecutives 


Indicated Employees’ Attitudes 


Prefer arbitration... iiss3% ; .. 
Against arbitration........... 
tuncren’ Sees ook 


4 Uc 571 by . gees, pelea 


general picture of employer-employee re- 
lationships is often tied up with the un- 
willingness of the employer, the employee 
or the union representative to settle a dis- 
pute or grievange on the plant premises. 
In many instances, neither workers nor 
management have confidence in the other’s 


willingness or ability to settle industrial 


relations problems. Sometimes, according 
to the reports from executives and labor 
leaders, the side with the weaker case 
would much rather receive a negative de- 
cision from an outside, third party. In 
most cases, however, arbitration has ap- 
parently been entered into in good faith by 
both parties. 

In some instances, those who cooperated 
in providing information for this study 
did not answer all of the questions on 
the inquiry sheet. Also, although certain 
companies have arbitration clauses in their 
contracts, those clauses have not been put 
into practical use, and the cooperators 
could not therefore supply information on 
their application. 

Of the 291 companies which took part, 
216 indicate that they have arbitration 
clauses in their union contracts. These 
industrial organizations have 738 contracts 
with 531 unions. The number of unions is 
smaller because many companies have 
more than one contract with a particular 
type of labor organization. 
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Wage and Salary Stabilization 


HE PHILADELPHIA regional war 
labor board on March 12 announced 
minimum sound and tested rates for metal 
trades, ferrous and nonferrous foundries 
in the Reading area, including the follow- 


ing: 


Job Classification Hourly Rate 
Tool and die maker, Grade A..........$1.00 
Hand, floor molder, Grade A.......... 95 
Engme lathe; Grade Aye. pe es .90 
Purnaceioperatoniec wis caksemnsoee: Hee: 
Shakbout mens weasctnniats cit dete os 65 
Common da boracnets eis ci vacate 55 


The Boston regional board released on 
March 16 revised approvable wage rates 
for ferrous and nonferrous foundries in 
eastern Massachusetts, including Boston. 
The following are selected rates and job 
definitions: 


Job Classification Hourly Rate 
Hand or machine coremakers, Class A. .$1.20 


Machine coremaker, Class B........ .90-$1.05 
Crucible tender, melter 
Glass A Stra eee sae eek .90-$1 .00 
Class! Bae ctecun tte ec eeeue .80-$ .90 
Sand blasters: 2.).00h.. ane aes .70-$ .85 


Coremaker 
Class A (hand or machine) 
Makes large cores involving intricate re- 
inforcing. 
Class B (machine) 
Makes cores of ordinary size with simple 
reinforeing or no reinforcing. 
Crucible tender, melter (gas, oil, coal, or coke) 
Class A 
Under general supervision, determines 
charges of metal; charges crucible; regulates 
supply of oil, gas or air to heat furnace to 
pouring temperature of metals using a pyro- 
meter or judging by the color of the metal; 
adds fluxes or deoxidizing elements, respon- 
sible for general operation and maintenance 
of the furnace. 
Class B 
Under supervision, repairs furnace body; 
charges crucible pot, removes pot from pit 
furnace or operates tilted furnace to dis- 
charge metal into ladle; sometimes assists in 
transporting and pouring from crucible. 
Sand blaster 
Cleans sand, rust and dirt from the surface 
of castings, by the use of sandblast equip- 
ment, which forces sand, grit or steel shot 
through air hose under pressure against the 
surface of castings; has to wear mask or 
helmet for protection against breathing in 
dust, and to protect the eyes. 


G.O. NO. 14 AMENDED 


On March 14 the WLB made public an 
amended General Order No. 14 applying 
to pay adjustments of civilian employees 
of the War Department, Army Exchange 
Service and government-owned, privately 
operated war plants. This order was origi- 


nally issued on November 24, 1942, and 
amended August 17, 1943. It delegated 
the power of approving pay adjustments 
to a special agency designated as the War 
Department Agency. Paragraph (b) of 
the original order reads as follows: 

“There shall be a standing tripartite 
appeals committee to consist of two rep- 
resentatives to be appointed by the War 
Department Agency and two representa- 
tives each of industry and labor to be ap- 
pointed by the National War Labor 
Board. The committee may have such 
assistants as the Board may designate. 
The Board hereby delegates to the ap- 
peals committee the power to pass upon 
appeals from rulings by the War Depart- 
ment Agency (in the case of government- 
owned, privately operated facilities of the 
War Department) and to perform such 
other duties as are hereinafter prescribed.” 

The latest amendment consists of a 
change in the first sentence of paragraph 
(b) so that it now reads as follows: 

“There shall be a standing tripartite 
appeals committee, to consist of two rep- 
resentatives of the public, who shall act 
as co-chairmen, and two representatives 
each of industry and labor, to be ap- 
pointed by the National War Labor 
Board... .” 


WAGE INCENTIVES 


According to a statement made last 
month by the director of the Manage- 
ment Consultant Division of the War 
Production Board, about a million work- 
ers began producing under new wage in- 
centive plans in 1944. Of more than 2,000 
new plans introduced during this period 
nearly 1,000 were jointly sponsored by 
labor and management. 

The Management Consultant Division 
has also reported that as a result of the 
2,000 installations there has been an av- 
erage increase in productivity of 40% 
and an increase of 15% to 20% in em- 
ployee earnings. It is to be hoped that 
this favorable accomplishment in such a 
short time will not result in any lessening 
of the eternal vigilance that is necessary 
in administerg wage incentive plans. 
Two of the sixteen’ general principles 
which guide the division in wage admin- 
istration are the following: 

“A wage incentive plan releases forces 
acting on two of the most potent factors 
in labor relations—wages and effort ex- 
pended. Therefore, in establishing such a 


1The sixteen principles are given in Studics in Personnel 
Policy, No. 68, ‘Wage Tiseativs Practices,” pp. 2-3. 
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plan all available scientific and engineer- 
ing ability should be used, combined with 
a sympathetic attitude toward the human 
relations involved... . 

“The wage incentive plan may be a dy- 
namic and constructive force for increased 
production, or it may be a means of dis- 
rupting labor relations and actually low- 
ering production. Therefore, management 
should realize that incentive plans must 
have the continued attention of top 
executives.” 


Guarantee of Standards 


Many companies have guaranteed their 
incentive standards for the duration of the 
war. For example, at the outbreak of the 
war, management at Thompson Products, 
Inc., went on record with a pledge that 
“all permanent standards will stand for 
the duration, regardless of earnings, un- 
less methods or equipment are changed.” 
This pledge holds good no matter how high 
employee earnings rise, unless some ele- 
ment of the job is changed. 


The employee manual of Lyon Metal 
Products, Inc., “Your Job at Lyon,” in- 
cludes the following statement of com- 
pany policy on the wage incentive plan:* 


“1. The company has always main- 
tained and will continue to maintain, a 
policy of establishing all piece rates and 
bonus plans to permit an incentive of 20% 
above base rates for a fair, average, effi- 
cient performance. This does not mean 
that an employee whose output is below 
a fair average will earn such incentive. 


“2. The company has always guaran- 
teed, and will continue to guarantee, all 
established incentive rates against reduc- 
tion, unless base rates of pay are reduced, 
unless an error has been made in the ac- 
tual computation, unless the operation it- 
self is changed, or unless the equipment, 
tools or method of performing the op- 
eration have been changed by the com- 
pany or the employee.” 


Order No. 38 Amended 


In order to give employers a guide for 
proper administration of wage incentive 
plans in relation to wage stabilization, the 
National War Labor Board adopted Gen- 
eral Order No. 38° on October 23, 1944. 
A recently amended order was made pub- 
lic by WLB on March 30. Because of the 
importance of this order it is given here 
in full: 

“803.38 General Order No. 38 incentive 
and piece-rate systems 

“(a) Except as noted in paragraph (b) 
hereof, the institution of a new incentive 


14 a ee of the wage incentive plan at Lyon Metal 
Products, Inc., is given in Studies in Personnel Policy, 
No. 68, “Wage Incentive Practices.” 

2 See special arrangement of the main provisions under 
“Wage and Salary Stabilization,” in The Management 
Record, November, 1944. 
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wage or piece rate, the extension of an 
established incentive wage or piece rate 
to departments not covered by existing 
wage incentive or piece-rate plans, and 
the change or modification of an estab- 
lished incentive wage or piece rate re- 
quire the approval of the National War 
Labor Board. An incentive wage or piece 
rate means a method of payment designed 
to compensate an employee in some rela- 
tion to his productivity rather than in rela- 
tion to number of hours or time worked; 
the term does not include the commission 
method of payment. An established in- 
centive wage or piece rate is a rate which 
was in existence on or prior to October 3, 
1942, or has been approved by the Na- 
tional War Labor Board since that date, 
or which was placed in effect without the 
approval of the Board pursuant to Gen- 
eral Order No. 6. 


“(b) The approval of the National War 
Labor Board is not required: 

“(1) Where the rate is changed to 
reflect a change in method, product, 
tools, material, design or production 
conditions. Such a change in rate must 
result from the application of the es- 
tablished rate-setting principles and 
standards on which the existing incen- 
tive plan is based. The established 
rate-setting principles and standards are 
those provisions of the plan which gov- 
ern the maintenance of the relation- 
ship between (a) earnings at normal 
efficiency and (b) job content and job 
requirements. 

“(2) Where a new production item 
is placed on an incentive wage or piece- 
rate basis in a department of a plant 
where an established incentive wage or 
piece-rate plan is in operation, provided 
that the established rate-setting prin- 
ciples and standards of the plan which 
is in operation are applied to the new 
item. The established rate-setting prin- 
ciples and standards are those provi- 
sions of the plan which govern the 
maintenance of the relationship between 
(a) earnings at normal efficiency and 
(b) job content and job requirements. 
“(ce) A significant change in the con- 

tent and requirements of a particular job 
resulting from a change in method, prod- 
uct, tools, material, design or production 
conditions or resulting from the introduc- 
tion of a new production item requires 
a ae in the rate applicable to such 
job. 


“(d) If an incentive wage or piece 
rate which is set without Board approval 
as provided in paragraph (b) hereof is 
found to have been inaccurately deter- 
mined, (that is, when the application of a 
new or changed rate fails to maintain the 
established relationship between (a) nor- 
mal-efficiency earnings and (b) job con- 
tent and requirements) such rate must 
be promptly adjusted to bring it into 
conformity with the principles outlined 
in this order. 
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“(e) Employers who make incentive 
wage or piece-rate adjustments without 
Board approval must be able to show 
that the adjustments were made in ac- 
cordance with the principles outlined in 
this order. If the new rates established 
without the approval of the National War 
Labor Board under paragraph (b) hereof 
result in increases or decreases in average 
hourly earnings of the affected employees, 


‘ the employer must be prepared to show 


adequate reasons for such increases or 
decreases. 

“(f) Any provisions of a collective bar- 
gaining agreement which are inconsistent 
with one or more provisions of this Gen- 
eral Order shall continue in effect only 
during the present term of such agree- 
ment. 

“(g) The provisions of this General 
Order supersede the provisions of General 
Orders Nos. 5, 6, 9, and 31 to the extent 
that such Orders may relate to the insti- 
tution, change, or modification of incen- 
tive wage and piece rates.” 


WLB ENFORCEMENT POLICY 


On March 21, Jesse Freidin, the WLB 
General Counsel, made public an official 
statement concerning WLB enforcement 
policy as related to wage-stabilization vio- 
lations. He emphasized the point that 
while penalties for violation of Executive 
Order 9250 are potentially severe, the 
board has authority on the basis of the 
facts in each particular case to reduce or 
eliminate the penalties eatirely. Follow- 
ing are principles set forth in the General 
Counsel’s memorandum intended as an 
aid to employers in understanding the en- 
forcement policies of the board: 

“1. The primary objectives of the en- 
forcement program are the elimination of 
unlawful and unstabilizing wage practices, 
and the protection of employers and em- 
ployees who do comply with the rules 
against the unfair competition for labor 
of those who have failed to comply. 

“@. Like all other phases of the Board’s 
work, authority to determine whether a 
violation exists and, in appropriate cases, 
to reduce or eliminate the penalties pro- 
vided by law, is exercised by tripartite 
divisions of the regional boards consist- 
ing of an equal number of representatives 
of employers, employees and the public. 
The tripartite character of each such divi- 
sion enables it to appraise fairly and un- 
derstandingly the variety of circumstances 
under which violations occur and to give 
just consideration in each case to the ex- 
istence of extenuating circumstances. 

“3..No penalties may be assessed 
against an employer without his consent 
except after a hearing and decision by a 
tripartite division. There is a right of 
appeal from any such decision to the 
National War Labor Board in Washing- 
ton. 

(Continued on page 103) 


Chronology of Labor Relations 


March 


1 Uinerd “Royalty” Demand 
Jobn L. Lewis in the name of the 
United Mine Workers submits to 
the nation’s bituminous operators 
eighteen demands, including one for 
a “royalty” of ten cents a ton for so- 
Gal wellare work among miners. This 
fund, which would cover 425900 min- 
ers, would amount to #60 million a 
year. 
Approves Wallace Appointment 
United States Senate confirms Henry 
A. Wallace as Secretary of Commerce 
by 56 to 2. 


2 Mine Operators Oppose “Royalty” 
Demand 


operators, refers to the “roy- 

ac tamed often tats & ten by 
the United Mine Workers as an at- 
tempted usurpation of property rights. 

3 APL Again Attacks Formula a 
AFL members of the National War 


Commission chairman, announces that 
there is a definite hope for a 60 
million-job America” in peacetime. 


10 State Social Welfare Bills Introduced 
Insurance bills covering nearly all 
fields of underwriting, including social 
security and public welfare, are re- 
ported to have been introduced in 
more than 40 state legislatures. 

M1 CIO Again Blasts Formula 
Philip Murray announces his inten- 
tion and that of Sidney Hillman and 
other CIO leaders to tell President 
Roosevelt that they want the Little 
Steel formula scrapped. 


Bituminous miners announce decision 


Connolly was dismissed by the 
Labor, the War Labor 


their rejection of eleven of the 
eighteen mine union demands, among 
them the “royalty” demand. The op- 
erators offer to add $1.69 to the basic 
weekly wage plus night-shift pre- 
mium pay and a liberalized vacation 
plan 

17 Soldiers’ Wives Use Maternity Pro- 

gram 

As many as 750,000 wives and infants 
of Servicemen have received care 
under the emergency maternity pro- 
gram authorized by Congress two 
years ago. 

20 Annual-wage Problem to Fore 
A study of the annual-wage question 
has been ordered by President Roose- 
velt. 

22 Draft Calle May Drop 
The White House announces that 
draft calls may drop an average of 
21% after July 1. 

25 War Veterans’ Personality 
Frank H. Bowles, Director of Admis- 
sions of Columbia University, declares 
the theory that World War II vet- 
erans will return with warped values 
and a neurotic personality is “pre- 
tentious poppycock.” - 

26 Finds for Foremen under Wagner Act 
The National Labor Relations Board 


27 Leaders Join Industry-Labor Pact 
Eric A. Johnston of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, William Green 


et foe eee 
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SIGNIFICANT LABOR STATISTICS 


Source: THe Conrerence Boarp, unless otherwise indicated 


Percentage Change 


Year Latest Latest 
Item Previous || Month Month 
over over 
Previous Year 
Month | Previous 
Absencerates in manufacturing(BLS)] per 100 employees Djiscontinu|ed 6.4 6.3 6.2 -23.8 
Clerical salary rates 

Billing machine operator................|| mode in dollars 

Calculating machine or compt’ter operator|| mode in dollars 

Office boy or girl.......................{] mode in dollars 

Stenographerccmach seh te merene mode in dollars 

Telephone switchboard operator......... mode in dollars 

Senior/copy, typists ss. acca.n cee eosies cat mode in dollars 

Cost of living 

1 Es EACH SSR b SS AOS Ie RE ee 1923 = 100 110.8 111.2 112.1 112.38 raw hg 110.8 109.3 -0.4 +1.4 

PLOUSING Perera mnie cairo cine, conor eres oer 1923 =100 91.0 91.0 91.0 91.0 91.0 91.0 90.8 0 +0.2 

Clothingstrrecteracer ce ns 1923=100 94.5 94.3 94.2 94.0 93.9 93.6 91.7 +0.2 +3.1 
Merits esac ae 1923 = 100 103.8 103.6 103.4 103.0 102.9 102.4 101.2 +0.2 +2.6 
Women seer oye ici dae otinniomcatecnss 1923=100 85.2 84.9 84.9 84.9 84.8 84.8 82.2 +0.4 +3.6 

Rueltandslight-nce cm orgs toes scree ak 1923 = 100 96.1 96.1 95.8 95.8 95.8 95.8 95.9 0 +0.2 
Blectricityore tas cr Lee ce ck creed 1923=100 66.9 66.9 66.9 66.9 66.9 66.9 67.0 0 -0.1 

BSR cartorertoreta teehee arcs areiehslero eae Wel eae 1923 = 100 94.5 94.5 94.5 94.5 94.5 94.5 94.6 0 -0.1 

SSUNLGLTIOS erent otete es eiciAcusls avo olen eee 1923 = 100 115.2 115.1 114.9 114.8 114.6 114.2 111.8 +0.1 +3.0 

PAs Geta eects arstars cassis Seca touets ibe omsrreeloreie aps 1923 = 100 105.4 105.5 105.7 105.7 105.3 105.0 103.5 -0.1 +1.8 

Purchasing value of dollar.............: 1923 dollars 949 948 946 946 950 952 96.6 +0.1 -1.8 

Allrtems (BLS) i55).esic ilo edt ok eee oe 1935-39 = 100 Soe 126.8 197.1 127.0 126.6 126.5 123.8 cee aiyels 

Employment and unemployment 

Employment over economic labor force. . .|| thousands +3.1 | +13.5 

Hotaltemploymentsrc.c-co cece eee thousands +0.3 +1.6 
Agriculture, forestry, fishing............|| thousands +2.5 -2.9 
Lotalpindustrys ses cite ert ee sae thousands 0 -3.5 

Mamulse tuning eco naven scent iar thousands -0.2 -7.3 
Trade, service, miscellaneous........... thousands 0 +6.6 
Strikes (BLS) 
Beginning‘in period: 2/5 ce0s.r0. Beds vee number p $10 240 280 375 440 |r 340 || +29.2 -8.8 
Workers involved.................005. thousands p 109 44 85 200 220 jr 146 |14147.7 | -25.3 
Potaluman: days Iles sccstcn eset thousands p 412 228 380 710 690 |r 459) +80.7] -10.2 
Turnover rates in manufactur’g (BLS) 

Sensrationss.ssseet cat ein oo ra eee p 6.0 6.2 |r 5.7 6.0 6.4 6.6 -3.2 -9.1 
Quitsho rte aa tet. ese ee p 48 4.6 ir 4.3 4.6 5.0 4.6 -6.5 -6.5 
Miscellaneous. ...............0..0000- Dp 3 8 38 3 3 6 0 -50.0 
Dischargessne re at. Aaa eae p ae ay 6 6 6 6 0 +16.7 
Pay ollsereewor ce Mr eee. ? se 6 5 5 5 -8 |} +16.7 | -12.5 

ACCESSIONS atrtcias oe Wee euie nce a ee oes p 4.9 7.0 4.9 6.1 6.0 5.5} -30.0] -10.9 

Wage earners ‘ 

All manufacturing industries (BLS) 

earnings ghourly econ se ticgae Seema. average in dollars 1.047} 1.040) 1.035) 1.031} 1.002! +0 +4.5 
CON Ae ar ra ea oa average in dollars 47.52 | 47.45 |r 46.85 | 46.94] 45.29 +0 +4.9 
Hours per production worker...........|] average per week 45.4 45 .6 45.3 45.5 45.2 -0 +0.4 


Twenty-five manufacturing industries 


Bye 

1 

4 
Hamiingshoarlysc.in an eae average in dollars 1.093/r 1.095} 1.086] 1.079) 1.079} 1.04 0.2) +4.3 
WEEK Viccve anes ¢ cu terstecsytacye t average in dollars 50.48 | 50.80 | 49.91 | 49.42] 49.39] 48.15 -0.6 +4.8 
Hours per production worker........... average per week 46.0 |r 46.2 45.8 45.6 45.7 45.7 -0.4 | +0.7 
HMmploymentasee cosa tata hese ne 1923 = 100 137.6 137.5 138.0 137.8 138.6 152.3 +0.1 -9.7 
Total manshours ist... (issu... oan de. 1923 = 100 128.7 |r 129.1 128.5 127.7 128.8 141.5 -0.3 -9.0 
Payrolls. . StS Conon .c OS Drain ote or, 1923 = 100 261.0 262.5 258.9 255.9 257.2 275.5 -0.6 -5.3 

Wage-rate ncreases: oa. necs or ae average per cent 5.9 5.3 5.8 6.8 5.3 8.7 Fa55 
Production workers affected.......... per cent 0.6 0.2 0.1 0.4 0.1 0. oe 


Manufacture and distribution of gas 
Barnings,-hourlys1 sss sate «das «ee 


average in dollars 


1 +6.3 
WEEKLY Seco Nr eteeeie Sa, average in dollars +10.5 
Hours per wage earner................ average per week +3.4 
Generation and distribution of electricity ; 
Harnings hour) yoy stench <deincio nian average in dollars +4.5 
~ BUCO Oia 3% eaecaierx gisitin average in dollars 48.5 
ours per wage earner................ average per week ; 
Nem i feat ae pie 
RENIN GS ss NOUPLY Cia. elect iat ok. average in dollars 993 985 .981 . 90: 0.8 
- =: MECN gspsieihy «sal ayes. average in dollars 51.73 | 52.00] 52.40] 47.65 ree ae 
Real” weekly earnings............... 1923 =100 165.0] 166.5) 168.3 | 154.7 -0.9 +6 7 
Hours per wage earner................ average per week — 52.1 52.8 53.4 52.8 -1.3 -1.3 
Agricultural wage rates per month? (BAE) || average in dollars 80.25 ritets «.». | 80.50] 68.08 es +17.9 
Wath hoard = stry Aig «ale loreal ia average in dollars 74.60 abe .e+. | 76.40] 63.01 Bs 418.4 
Without board cscs cn. gen ose upsie so e.0s average in dollars 88.90 ees -... | 86.80 | 76.06 +16.9 
New York City metro. area, eighteen 
ee cee industries 
ALMINGS ce MOUTLY,, saaaeaes dee Alene average in dollars 1.116/r 1.109} 1.095} 1.090} 1.090) 1.06 0.6 
; Week yoni oaine iy dati ant, average in dollars 51.00 |r 50.90 | 50.48] 49.81 | 50.14] 49.11 pee oe 
Hours per production worker.......... average per week 45.7 45.9 46.1 45.7 46.0 : -0.4 Fi 
1Derived from Interstate issi imi 
ate oe gers cance Commission reports. atuly ae pPreliminary, 
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“4, The Board’s experience has shown, 
however, that the great majority of cases 
can be settled with the employer’s con- 
sent through a simple and informal pro- 
cedure which does not involve expensive 
or protracted hearings. Each such volun- 
tary settlement is presented to and acted 
upon by the tripartite division, 

“5. In the normal case it is not neces- 
sary for employers to engage special or 
technical consultants, although they may, 
of course, be represented in any proceed- 
ing by anyone they choose. Complaints 
have been made to the Board, however, 
that certain individuals have exaggerated 
the potential penalties that are likely to 
be incurred and have claimed special abil- 
ity to achieve lenient disposition of cases. 
Any such claims are wholly unwarranted. 


“6. In any case where it is found that 
improper payments have been made under 
extenuating circumstances, the prescribed 
penalties may be reduced or eliminated. 
The severity of the full sanctions pro- 


vided by law is reserved for the cases 
which involve intentional and wilful vio- 
lators as, for example, the second offender, 
or one who has put an adjustment in ef- 
fect after disapproval by the Board or one 
who has failed to discontinue an unau- 
thorized adjustment after being directed 
to do so by the Board. 


“7. There is no mechanical formula by 
which the amount of penalty can be de- 
termined in advance in any case. Each 
case must be decided on its own particular 
facts. The employer’s voluntary disclos- 
ure of the facts and prompt cooperation in 
discontinuing unauthorized and unstabil- 
ized rates or practices are regarded as im- 
portant indications of extenuating cir- 
cumstances. The immediate discontinu- 
ance of unlawful or unstabilizing rates or 
practices is an absolute condition in any 
case where the Board is asked to reduce or 
withhold the prescribed penalties.” 


E. 8. Hornine 
Management Research Division 


Trends in Collective Bargaining 


Illness Provisions 


Employees of an aircraft company who 
operate licensed automotive equipment 
have through their bargaining unit, the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America (AFL) negotiated a clause in 
their agreement which states that no 
employee shall be dismissed because of 
illness or injury, and each “recovered” 
employee shall be returned, provided he 
is able to perform the work, to his former 
job with no pay reduction in accordance 
with his seniority. 

An employee temporarily disabled for a 
period not exceeding thirty days can, pend- 
ing his recovery, perform other duties at 
his former rate of pay if other work is 
available. An employee permanently in- 
capable of performing the work of his 
former job is to be given suitable employ- 
ment at the existing rate on the job to 
which he is transferred. 

An employee unable to report to work 
because of illness or injury must report 
to the personnel department within forty- 
eight hours after he discovers that he will 
not be able to report to work. Anyone 
violating this rule will be given a warning 
notice for the first offense, one week’s lay- 
off for the second, and after the third of- 
fense he will be regarded as a voluntary 
quit. 

A sick employee absent for longer than 
six months will lose his seniority unless 


” 


written approval for an extension is grant- 
ed by the personnel director or his repre- 
sentative. On returning to work the em- 
ployee must be examined by the com- 
pany’s doctor. Should a dispute between 
the company’s physician and the indi- 
vidual’s physician develop, the employee 
involved can utilize the grievance proced- 
ure of the collective-bargaining agreement. 


International Labor News 


Italy. The Italian General Confeder- 
ation of Labor, at a recent convention, 
adopted a program of land reform which 
would distribute publicly and privately 
owned uncultivated or poorly cultivated 
land among farm workers, cooperatives 
and peasant families. To reorganize pro- 
duction facilities, foreign aid, through the 
Italian Government and not in the form of 
direct investments, was also endorsed. 


Great Britain. Bomb damage in London 
is being repaired with the aid of a small 
number of Italian prisoners of war, ac- 
cording to Minister of Works Duncan 
Sandys, who states that “satisfactory ar- 
rangements have been made with the trade 
unions for employment of prisoners in the 
most convenient way.” 


U.S.S.R. Germans were mining coal for 
the Soviets in the Gleinwitz area less than 
three weeks after the Red Army captured 
the town. Huge groups of Soviet slave 
workers who had been held in the city 


have joined the Red Army. At their places 
at the machines now are former German 
supervisors. 


France. Three hundred forty out of five 
thousand prefabricated barracks to house 
dock workers in France were finished and 
ready for shipment to that country only 
a month after arrangements for their pro- 
duction were made with the National 
Housing Administration. It is planned to 
produce them at an average rate of eighty 
a day. Contracts have been closed for 
3,320 units, and contracts for the remain- 
ing 1,680 units will be awarded shortly. 
Final shipments are scheduled for March 
81, 1945. 


Rumania. The Congress of the United 
Trade Unions of Rumania, held recently 
in Bucharest, was attended by represen- 
tatives of the Rumanian Government 
members of the Allied Control Commis- 
sion, and delegates from Soviet and Bul- 
garian trade unions. The Rumanian trade 
unions, banned by Antonescu in 1940, re- 
sumed activity in August, 1944, when his 
government was overthrown. At present, 
they have more than half a million mem- 
bers. 


India. A basis for a Bombay Province 
kisan sabha (peasant union) was estab- 
lished at the first provincial kisan confer- 
ence held in February in Titwala and at- 
tended by 7,000 peasants from nearly 
every district in the province. Among the 
resolutions adopted was one supporting the 
principle of a compulsory grain levy. The 
resolution called on all patriotic parties 
to cooperate in establishing joint food 
committees for peasant protection through 
the eradication of hoarding and profiteer- 
ing, and through successful rationing in 
towns and an equitable distribution, in 
rural areas, of grain at controlled prices. 


Sixth and Seventh Work Days 


A provision is contained in a UE (CIO) 
agreement that days of absence or days on 
which part-time absences occur shall be 
included in computing the sixth day in 
the work week if the absences are owing to 
any of the following reasons: 

1. Lack of work, including instances where 
an employee reports with reasonable expecta- 
tion of work and is sent home because of 
lack of work; 

2. Jury duty; 

3. Appearances before draft boards; 

4, Time spent at government agencies, in- 
cluding draft boards, War Manpower Com- 
mission, War Labor Board, War Production 
Board; 

5. Lack of work on the six holidays desig- 
nated in Executive Order 9240; 


6. Appearances before court of government 
or administrative agency as the result of sub- 
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poena or other demand or call for appearance 
by court or administrative agency; 

7, Union activities (absence on union busi- 
ness of executive officers) ; 

8. Death in immediate family (mother, 
father, sister, brother, wife or children). 
This agreement also states that absence 

for the following reasons shall be included 
in computing the seventh work day: 

1. Absences on designated holidays on 
which no work is performed; 

2. Where an employee reports with reason- 
able expectation of work and is sent home 
because of a lack of work or for other reason 
beyond his control. 


NLRB Rules 


In a representation case 
the unaffiliated Association of Westing- 
house Salaried Employees, the NLRB 
has held that an open-end contract held by 
CIO’s United Electrical Workers at West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany is no bar to proceedings. Noting that 
the CIO agreement is terminable on thirty 
days’ notice by either party, the board 
states: 

“The showing by the CIO that it was 
the practice of the parties not to ter- 
minate their contracts before a year had 
elapsed does not persuade us that these 
were in reality one-year contracts. Pri- 
vate practices and oral agreements out- 
side the written provisions of the con- 
tract cannot alter those provisions so 
as to foreclose the right of employees 
relying thereon to seek a determination 
of representatives.” 

In another case, the board held that the 
Frey rider does not protect a contract 
which has been extended by the War La- 
bor Board beyond its normal expiration 
date. An agreement between CIO’s Steel- 
workers and the Chicago Hardware Foun- 
dry Company was written to expire March 
2, 1944. On April 17, 1944, the WLB 
issued an interim directive order continu- 
ing the contract and it has remained in 
effect since that time, negotiations for a 
new one having stopped in the meanwhile. 
When the unaffiliated Bargaining Com- 
mittee of Employees of the Chicago Hard- 
ware Foundry Company filed a certifica- 
tion petition, the Steelworkers moved to 
have it dismissed. The board has refused 
to do this, holding that the extended term 
of the contract was of indefinite duration, 
and that there are no issues between the 
company and the union pending before 


WLB. 


brought by 


Seniority for Supervisors 


Clauses relating to seniority for foremen 
are becoming more of a factor in collective- 
bargaining agreements. A seniority clause 
for foremen in a union contract in the De- 
troit area states that: 


“Seniority provisions shall not apply 
to any person hired as foreman or as- 
sistant foreman. Any employee pro- 
moted to be foreman or assistant fore- 
man shall, in the event he is transferred 
back to his original status as a work- 


Payroll Statistics 


HE NUMBER of employed workers 
in the twenty-five manufacturing in- 
dustries surveyed each month by Tur 
CONFERENCE Boarp increased slightly in 
February. 
Small reductions in actual and “real” 
hourly and weekly earnings as well as in 
average weekly working hours, man hours 


Average Hourly Earnings in Selected 
Manufacturing Industries, 1943 to 
February, 1945 


Source: Tur Conrerence Boarp 
In Dollars 
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and payrolls were not sufficient to offset 
the effect of the December-to-January in- 
creases. As a result, all series in February, 
other than employment, while lower than 
in January, were higher than in Decem- 
ber. Wage-rate increases granted in Feb- 
ruary were small but were substantially 
above the January average. 


EFFECT OF HOLIDAYS 


Hourly earnings were reduced 0.2% in 
February, principally because premium 
payments for work on New Year’s Day 
had raised January earnings more than 
was warranted by the slightly longer week- 
ly working hours or the negligible wage- 


man, be entitled to seniority in the de- 
partment from which he was promoted 
as of his first date of hiring in the 
plant.” 
ApraHAM A. DESSER 
Management Research Division 


in Manufacturing 


rate increases granted. The February av- 
erage of $1.093 was higher than were 
hourly earnings in any other month except 
January since data were first collected in 
1914. 

The trend of hourly earnings has been 
steadily upward since the beginning of 
1939, and the upward movement has been 
reversed or halted only in months follow- 
ing holidays. Since the issuance of the 
Executive Order on September 9, 1942, 
hourly earnings have been reduced, have 
remained unchanged, or the rate of in- 
crease has been reduced, in the months fol- 
lowing the July 4th, Labor Day and New 
Year’s holidays. An examination of the 
averages suggests that on Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, and Memorial Day, or any 
other selected holiday of local importance, 
workers took the holiday off. Or perhaps 
the increases in working hours in the fol- 
lowing months were so great that the pre- 
mium payments exceeded those for work 
on the holiday in the holiday month. Since 
THE CONFERENCE Boarp requests payroll 
data for a normal week in each month, in- 
formation was probably reported for weeks 
that did not include these holidays. 


Wage-rate Increases and Workers 
Affected 


Source: Tum Conrerence Boarp 
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From the accompanying chart it can be 
seen that in both the automobile and iron 
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EARNINGS, HOURS, EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS, PRODUCTION WORKERS', 25 MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Index Numbers, 1923 =100 
Aver: Average 
< Average | Average oe ‘ * Neb ren 
‘8 ours (4 . . 
ate Baie Een’, Week per ‘Week per Hourly Earnings Weekly Earnings Hour pe Monee? Total oe 
1 Nf eee Ee eS a ee —————————S 

Worker Worker Produetion pees Mourad Shea 

- Actual Real Actual Real Worker 
19443 February, . loc. siehccs ahs $1.048 | $48.15 45.7 43.9 193.7 187.1 180.9 174.8 92.9 152.3 141.5 275.5 
March sii, onebordices: dich w: 5 dike fh 1.058 48.41 45.8 44.0 194.6 187.8 181.9 175 .6 93.1 151.0 140.6 Q74.7 
AP see or wel: xk oan 1.057 48.09 45 .2 44.0 195.4 187.5 180.7 173.4 91.9 148.3 136.3 268.0 
IVY oe ctc rcttks dee ote fate 1,062 48.46 45.5 44,1 196.8 187.7 182.1 174.1 92.5 145.0 134.1 264.0 
DUNG te. secs Met cam ware 1.069 49.30 45.9 44.2 197.6 189.1 185.3 177.3 93.3 143.6 134.0 266.1 
MUL Yew ent cc ce tik hock oats 1.072 48.86 45.4 44.3 198.2 188.8 183.6 174.9 92.3 1422 131-3 261.1 
AUGURE daar. coaee aie, Fas ck 1.070 48.98 45.6 44.3 197.8 188.4 184.1 175.3 92.7 141.6 131.3 260.7 
September co he 6st ek wes 1.080 49.42 45.6 44.4 199.6 190.1 185.7 176.9 92.7 140.4 180.2 260.7 
Detobere. ccc Reet Sek kk 1.079 49.39 45.7 44.3 199.4 189.9 185.6 176.8 92.9 138.6 128.8 257 .2 
INovem ber. SMe eas css cab 1.079 49.42 45.6 44,2 199.4 189.4 185.7 176.4 92.7 137.8 def ef 255.9 
December: .. ne. oss bah oes 1.086 49.91 45.8 44.3 200.7 189.9 187.6 177.5 93.1 138.0 128.5 258.9 
1945; Januatyins S50. ce kh aks 1.0957; 50.80 46. 2r 44.3 202.4r| 191.5r) 190.9 180.6 93.9r| 137.5 129.17} 262.5 
Mebruaryee ret es. fos 1.093 50.48 46.0 44.4 202.0 191.5 189.7 179.8 93.5 137.6 128.7 261.0 

r Revised 
EARNINGS AND HOURS, PRODUCTION WORKERS', FEBRUARY, 1945 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 
Average Earnings Average Hours per Week per Production Worker 
InpustTRY Hourly Weekly Actual Nominal 
Feb. Jan, Feb. Jan. Feb. Jan. Feb. Jan. 

i i Sabet poeic tooo a Asai Syn Me re TORSe-S TOTO b yet esi8"6 2 Sivce.o..01s0 $1.154 $1.163r | $54.16 $54. 56r 46.9 46.9 47.4 47 4 
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COLGH —— NOLUR artes cin ateictoin.o ae daings Demin sayy cine .808 . 806 34.88 $6.61 43.2 45.4 43.2 43.2 
Blectrical, mianttacturin go icc cj..015,0'e a,c wioceieeiaie e564 siecle a0 1,156 1.156 53.65 58.59 46. 4 46.3 42.5 42.5 
Furniture! Ue ieee PE ted Il Sis s. 1.042 | 1.038 | 49.66 | 49.08 | 47.7 | 47.8 | 45.9 | 45.9 
Pidaeetedl kent wantin Scan ai doses CNTF Gb aoe as 843 948 | 34.74 | 34.899 | 41.2 | 40.8 | 41.5 | 41.6 
Tron ae at ose linterna onsets er eR Te TIT TES 1,250 1.233r 59.04 58.807 47,2 res ines io 

LE RR eg tet ie ae 956 942 | 44.42 | 48.61 | 46.5 | 46. 5. 

ae a a a es 1.095 | 1.102 | 50.54 | 50.76 46.1 46.1 47.2 | 47.2 
a ees SEE Be 909 927 | 48.00 | 48.81 | 48.3 | 59.6 | 41.5 | 41.5 
tee iat Sr cer aa prec ae cc ae roe ee As ane ree tite 
ea elena tala Sk Baia Wk tlhe, cnteg ts ‘910 ‘909r | 44.93 | 44.51 | 48.7 | 48.07] 44.8 | 44.6 
Papen ecéionlp eapnepigese lt eda sina atlnn naga <H one een hot Bau ed oy) aa ey 
ee eae eae Sagas Lars’ "ek eee 1.079 | 1.067 | 47.49 | 47.447] 44.0 | 44.6r| 41.6 | 41.5 
Pa hoes eat angie, | baa 1,190 | 1.185 | 49.24 | 49.88 | 41.4 | 41.7 | 408 | 40.8 
resins imeem orl inccas, teboed..gkine “'T{} 1281 | 1.967 | 62.23 | 61.947 | 48.6 | 48.9 | 47.1 | 46.99 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, MALE AND FEMALE PRODUCTION WORKERS’, FEBRUARY, 1945 


Note: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


INDUSTRY 


Agricultural implements.cnis-< er Fees 
Automobiles err. dire crvsstoucerere etter 


Cotton—-North tence cccot se everte ecleicueeciien 
Electrical manufacturing....................5- 
urmiture* Series cites ercutecitic eehins cure 
Hosiery and knit goods..................005: 
BrGnandsateel oe ce aiaear aries ee ope Bisirheseinjam> 
Leather tanning and finishing................ 
Lumber and millwork 
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2, Other rubber products................-. 
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4. Hardware and small parts............... 
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REMENDUSTRIES ace ceincc soe oes diate ale na rs Walaa es 


Aut Mauer 


Average Earnings Average: Hours 


FEMALE 


Average Earnings Averasei Hours 


T k per per Week 
Hourly Weekly Production orker Hourly Weekly Production Worker 
Feb. Jan Feb. Jan Feb Jan. Feb. Jan. Feb. Jan. Feb Jan. 
$1.177 |$1.1847]$55 .47 1$55.807] 47.1 47.1 |$ .967 |$ .981 |$43.74 |$44.24 45.2 45.1 
1.338 | 1.3787] 63.49 | 62.467) 47.5 45.3r| 1.145 | 1.173r] 50.43 | 49.417] 44.0 42.1r 
.921 .911 | 40.85 | 39.62 44.3 43.5 656 .658 | 26.66 | 27.18 40.6 41.3 
1.193 | 1.190 | 55.34 | 54.807) 46.4 46.1 778 .783r| 33.40 | 33.517} 42.9 42 .8r 
1.021 | 1.017r| 44.83 | 44.487] 43.9 43 .7r 718 7217] 28.29 | 28.80r] 39.4 40.0r 
.886 .886 | 41.89 | 43.20 47.3 48.8 701 .701 | 26.98 | 29.26 38.5 41.8 
1.306 | 1.306 | 62.68 | 62.70 48.0 48.0 910 .909 | 40.06 | 39.86 44.0 43.9 
1.095 | 1.087 | 52.88 | 52.03 48.3 47.8 926 .929 | 42.99 | 42.83 46.4 46.1 
1.128 | 1.133 | 51.66 | 50.51 45.8 44.6 716 717 | 28.22 | 28.21 39.4 39.3 
1.269 | 1.252 | 60.44 | 60.147] 47.6 48.0 970 .958 | 41.17 | 41.577] 42.4 43.4 
. 980 .963 | 46.71 | 45.59 47.6 47.4 .809 .815 | 32.86 | 33.22 40.6 40.8 
1.118 | 1.123 | 51.68 | 52.01 46.2 46.3 832 .844 | 37.61 | 36.52 45 .2 43.3 
.955 .975 | 47.75 | 53.03 50.0 54.4 «712 .728 | 30.11 | 33.83 42.3 46.4 
1.058 | 1.063 | 51.43 | 51.18 48.6 48 .2 815 .819 | 36.02 | 36.05 44.2 44.0 
. 937 .9367r] 46.44 | 46.62 49.6 49 .8r 681 .676 | 28.67 | 28.71 42.1 42.5 
1.001 .991 | 46.78 | 46.59 46.7 47.0 675 .668 | 27.35 | 27.22 40.5 40.8 
1.307 | 1.2917} 59.09 | 58.99r| 45.2 45.7r 675 .666r| 28.38 | 28.25r) 42.1 42 .4r 
1.291 | 1.285 | 53.70 | 53.82 41.6 41.9 779 whit ol Ol.08,)| SLAT4 40.5 40.9 
1.410 | 1.4017} 71.28 | 71.27r| 50.5 50.9 929 .9197r| 40.81 | 40.78r| 43.9 44.4 
1.487 | 1.478 | 75.46 | 75.67r| 50.7 51.2 | 1.046 | 1.041 | 46.86 | 47.007] 44.8 45.1 
1.232 | 1.223 | 61.69 | 61.42 60.1 50.2 .809 -798 | 34.85 | 34.83 43.1 43 .6 
. 906 .903 | 41.39 | 42.31 45.7 46.8 661 .650 | 26.27 | 25.43 SOn7 39.1 
1.007 | 1.000 | 46.34 | 46.11 46 .0 46.1 818 .815 | 32.62 | 33.65 39.9 41.3 
. 976 974 | 44.56 | 45.02 45.7 46.2 818 .817 | 32.25 | 33.79 39.4 41.3 
1.047 | 1.0384 | 48.74 | 47.53 46.5 46.0 .818 .810 | 33.33 | 33.40 40.8 41.2 
1.279 | 1.286 | 62.11 | 63.11 48.6 49.1 .978 -992 | 43.36 | 44.72 44.3 45.1 
1.174 | 1.191 | 56.19 | 58.35 47.9 49.0 . 924 -930 | 39.28 | 39.44 42.5 42.4 
1.233 | 1.232 | 61.51 | 62.64 49.9 50.8 .910 .903 | 40.34 | 40.64 44.3 45.0 
1.376 | 1.375 | 65.32 | 65.70 | 47.5 47.8 | 1.043 | 1.059 | 46.16 | 46.70 44.2 44.1 
1.232 | 1.241 | 60.51 | 61.35 49.1 49.4 .911 .921 | 39.97 | 40.29 43.9 43.8 
1.263 | 1.277 | 61.84 | 63.01 48.9 49.4 | 1.005 | 1.024 | 44.88 | 47.17 44.7 46.1 
$1.188 |$1.1907/$56.39 |$56.65 AT .4 47.67r/$8 .778 |$ .7787r/$32.16 |$32.727r]} 41.1 41.8 
$ .888 |$ .885 |$39.50 |$38.65 44.5 43.7 
1.300 | 1.304 | 60.04 | 61.23 46.2 47.0 
$1.187 |$1.1907/$56.31 |$56.57 AT 4 AT .5r é 
$1.299 |$1.3117/$61.09 |$62.17r| 47.0 47.4 |$1.065 |$1.081 |$47.38 |$49.05r| 44.5 45.4 
1,415 | 1.403 | 67.38 | 67.92 47.6 48.4 | 1.113 | 1.183 | 50.59 | 52.12 45.5 46.0 


See footnotes on page 108, 


and steel* industries, hourly earnings, with 
minor exceptions, were lower in months 
following the July 4th, Labor Day and 
New Year’s holidays. Other industries in 
which this effect is also marked are chemi- 
cals, electrical manufacturing and the 
foundries and machine shops industries. 

Industries in which workers are rela- 
tively unaffected by premium pay for 
work on holidays are book and job print- 
ing and silk and rayon manufactures. 
Other industries less affected and not 
shown on the chart are boot and shoe, 
northern cotton, hosiery and knit goods, 
and rubber. 

At $1.093 in February, average hourly 
earnings in the twenty-five industries were 
44.0% higher than those in January, 1941, 
the base date of the Little Steel formula, 
and 51.8% greater than in August, 1939, 
the month before the invasion of Poland. 

Hourly earnings, in February, 1945, reflect the inclusion 


of retroactive wage increases and accrued, liberalized vaca- 
tion allowance authorized by WLB Directive. 


WEEKLY EARNINGS 


Weekly earnings of production and re- 
lated workers in the twenty-five manu- 
facturing industries were also reduced in 
February. They declined 0.6% to $50.48, 
which was 64.9% more than in January, 
1941, and 85.0% above the August, 1939, 
average. “Real” weekly earnings were only 
0.4% less in February because living costs 
as well as dollar weekly earnings were low- 
ered. As compared with January, 1941, 
and August, 1939, levels, the purchasing 
power of dollar weekly earnings has risen 
34.5% and 47.3% respectively. 


PAYROLLS 


Payrolls declined 0.6% in February but 
remained higher than from August through 
December, 1944, and during all months be- 
fore May, 1943. In fact, from January, 
1941, they have risen 102.6%. Since 
August, 1939, payrolls have advanced 
197.6%. 


HOURS 


The average number of hours worked 
in one week in February was 46.0, a de- 
cline of 0.2 hours, or 0.4%, from the Janu- 
ary average. This average was higher 
than in any other month, except January, 
since February, 1930. As compared with 
the work week in January, 1941, the gain 
has been. 5.8 hours, or 14.4%, and since 
August, 1939, there has been an increase 
of 8.1 hours, or 21.4%. 


MAN HOURS 


Total man hours were only 0.3% lower 
in February because of the increase in 
employment. Although below those during 
the period from October, 1942, through 
October, 1944, the February, 1945, level 
was higher than during any other month. 
From January, 1941, to February, the ad- 
vance in total man hours worked amount- 
ed to 40.7% and since August, 1939, the 
increase was 95.6%. 
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EARNINGS, EMPLOYMENT, MAN HOURS, AND PAYROLLS, PRODUCTION WORKERS’, FEBRUARY, 1945 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 
Average Earnings 
; Weekly Employmenta | Total Man Hours Payrollsa 
NDUSTBY Hourly, Actual orkeda 
Actual Real 
Feb Jan Feb. Jan Feb Jan Feb. Jan Feb Jan Feb Jan. 
Agricultural implement..................... 207.6 | 209.27] 196.9 | 198.37] 186.6 | 187.67] 194.9 | 195.6 | 184.6 | 185.2 | 383.8 | 387.97 
ATLAmOnilete. Oe b Sesh PERE 5: oe 204.6 | 210.3r/ 200.0 | 196.37] 189.6 | 185.77] 164.4 | 164.8 | 160.6 | 153.87 ee PA ere 
oot and shoe Rene tree Mae nay aks attra 157.0 | 155.8 | 145.1 | 144.2 | 197.5 | 186.4 90.2 90.5 83.4 84.0 | 130.9 | 180.5 
Chemicalce earn oe foe ee tee 215.9 | 216.17) 191.1 | 190.1 | 181.1 | 179.8 | 178.4 | 181.4 | 157.9 | 159.6 | 340.9 | 344.8 
Cotton—North Ar Ricwg Sete Te hI Na 181.6 | 181.1 | 164.2 | 172.4 | 155.6 | 163.1 36.0 | 36.4 32.5 34.6 | 59.1 62.8 
Electrical manufacturing......................] 203.5 | 208.5 | 198.0 | 197.8 | 187.7 | 187.1 | 267.6 | 267.1 | 259.8 | 258.8 | 529.8 | 598.3 
Furniture‘ Rie ESO RE cha ae mt 201.5 | 200.8 | 199.1 | 196.8 | 188.7 | 186.2 | 138.6 | 136.5 | 137.2 | 133.9 | 276.0 | 268.6 
Hosiery and knit goods.................0005- 220.7 | 220.7 | 196.6 | 194.6 | 186.4 | 184.1 74.8] 74.8] 66.6 65.9 | 147.1 | 145.6 
Iron and steel® ngewe idan Seen eames tds nes 209.7 | 206.97) 172.5 | 171.8 | 163.5 | 162.5 | 116.7 | 116.1 95.5 | 96.0 | 201.3 | 199.5 
Leather tanning ane finwshings<: orc. ess: ss: 196.7 | 193.8 | 191.8 | 188.8 | 181.8 | 178.1 74.7 74.6r| 73.0 | 72.6r}| 143.3 | 140.5r 
Lumber and MHULWORK Aue ect ek es cc oe 231.5 | 233.0 | 215.8 | 216.7 | 204.5 | 205.0 | 49.1 49.5 45.7 | 46.1 | 106.0 | 107.3 
Meat packing. . See aa ne Koes Caen co eens 192.2 | 196.0 | 186.5 | 207.3 | 176.8 | 196.1 | 109.5 | 113.9 | 106.4 | 120.5 | 204.2 | 236.1 
Pamtiand varnish) note eons cnc es 182.4 | 183.2 | 180.5 | 179.7 | 171.1 | 170.0 | 136.0 | 187.1 | 184.4 | 184.2 | 245.5 | 246.4 
Paper and pulps ieee. 5. fete Se tO 180.6 | 180.47} 170.0 | 170.7 | 161.1 | 161.5 | 119.3 | 119.7 | 112.1 | 113.07] 202.8 | 204.3 
Paper products... .. welnacsis tence pees snare 192.1 | 189.9 | 177.4 | 176.5 | 168.2 | 167.0 | 165.8 | 165.8 | 153.5 | 154.7 | 294.1 | 292.6 
Printing—book and job.. Accuses loStgo ono dk 165.2 | 163.47) 158.6 | 158.47) 150.3 | 149.97} 121.1 | 120.17] 116.1 | 116.47) 192.1 | 190.2r 
Printing—news and magazine................ 171.7 | 171.0 | 157.7 | 158.1 | 149.5 | 149.6 | 102.3 | 102.1 94.1 94.6 | 161.3 | 161.4 
Rubber EMG RSG. A tye ts nia se itis « Smee 204.6 | 202.47] 222.0 | 221.0r| 210.4 | 209.17r] 139.6 | 189.5 | 151.5 | 152.3 | 309.9 | 308.3r 
PAI MURA ORG Re en ee Be ay eed eee 162.9 | 162.7 | 151.2 | 152.8 | 143.3 | 144.6 90.4} 90.1 83.8 | 84.5 | 136.7 | 137.7 
ool. . . 2 Ee Gee eee: 185.7 | 184.4 | 170.6 | 171.6 | 161.7 | 162.3 68.4 | 68.38 62.8 | 63.6 | 116.7 | 117.2 
Foundries and machine shops................. 213.3 | 214.5 | 205.5 | 209.1 | 194.8 | 197.8 | 208.4 | 207.5 | 200.5 | 202.1 | 428.3 | 433.9 
MPTETIOS Un east s eesk cosas eee es 195.6 | 198.1 | 184.6 | 191.1 | 175.0 | 180.8 | 184.9 | 182.9 | 174.5 | 176.3 | 341.3 | 349.5 
2. Machines and machine tools 214.8 | 214.2 | 210.9 | 214.2 | 199.9 | 202.6 | 195.4 | 195.4 | 191.9 | 195.0 | 412.1 | 418.5 
Sekleavy equipments. ¢.2 2s 2. Gis ce see os soe 200.3 | 200.3 | 191.6 | 192.6 | 181.6 | 182.2 | 182.1 | 182.9 | 173.9 | 175.8 | 348.9 | 352.3 
4. Hardware and small parts 224.0 | 226.0 | 220.2 | 222.8 | 208.7 | 210.8 | 176.6 | 174.8 | 173.2 | 172.4 | 388.9 | 389.5 
BAOther products: 29.2.5 1.2%. 226 os Se 213.8 | 216.1 | 209.2 | 214.4 | 198.3 | 202.8 | 230.6 | 228.3 | 226.0 | 226.5 | 482.4 | 489.5 
SES INDUBTRIEG: . 10S. ee S525. Sos sees aes 202.0 | 202.4r| 189.7 | 190.9 | 179.8 | 180.6 | 187.6 | 137.5 | 128.7 | 129.17] 261.0 | 262.5 


NOTE: No basic 1923 data are available, hence no indexes are given for the following: Rayon producing, rubber tires and tubes, other rubber prodasts) woolen and worsted goods 


other woolen products, cement, petroleum refining, “27 Industries,’ 


CEMENT, PETROLEUM 

Higher hourly earnings were averaged 
by all workers in the cement industry in 
February. Longer weekly working hours 
and reduced employment, with a shift in 
the distribution of workers, so that the 
higher-paid skilled workers constituted a 
larger proportion of all workers in Febru- 
ary, were the principal contributing factors 
to the rise. Weekly earnings, showing the 
effect of the increase in both hourly earn- 
ings and hours, rose 2.2% from January 
to February and averaged $39.50. 

Shorter weekly working hours were 
largely responsible for lower hourly earn- 
ings in petroleum refineries in February. 
At $1.30 per hour, hourly earnings were 


0.03% less in February, and average hours — 


of 46.2 per week were 0.8 hours, or 1.7%, 
below the January average. Weekly earn- 
ings declined 1.9% to $60.04. 


AIRCRAFT, SHIPBUILDING 

All series for all groups of workers in 
the aircraft industry were reduced in Feb- 
ruary with the exception of the average 
hours of work of the common and un- 
skilled male group, which remained un- 
changed at the January level. The Feb- 
ruary average of hourly earnings for the 


a, 


aircraft and shipbuilding. 


composite of all production workers at 
$1.210 was 0.8% below the January level, 
and the weekly earnings average, $55.70, 
was 2.0% less than that in January. 

In shipyards, hourly earnings of skilled 
male workers were higher in February 
despite shorter working hours, probably 
because in reducing employment, the low- 
er-paid, less-skilled workers were released. 
Although earnings and hours of both male 
unskilled workers and female workers were 
lowered in February, the hourly earnings 
average for all shipyard workers rose 0.7% 
to $1.396 because skilled workers account 
for more than 85% of all workers in the 
industry. The number of hours averaged 
by all workers in February, reflecting the 
declines in the hours of each individual 
group, was 1.7% lower than in January. 
Because the decline in hours was greater 
than the increase in hourly earnings, week- 
ly earnings at $66.27 in February were 
0.9% below the January average. 


FEBRUARY STATISTICS 


Hourly earnings declined 0.2% in Feb- 
ruary and averaged $1.093. Since Febru- 


ary, 1944, they have risen 4.3% and since 


1929, 85.3%. 


footnotes on page 108. 


Weekly earnings, at $50.48 in February, 
were 0.6% lower than in January, but 4.8% 
higher than in February, 1944, and 76.8% 
above the 1929 average. 


“Real” weekly earnings receded 0.4% in 
February. They exceeded those of the 
same month of last year by 2.9% and 
those in 1929 by 67.7%. 


Hours per week were curtailed 0.2 hours, 
or 0.4%, in February. Although 0.3 hours, 
or 0.7%, above those in February, 1944, 
they were 2.3 hours, or 4.8%, less than the 
average for 1929. 


Employment rose 0.1% in February. At 
137.6 (1923=100), the number of em- 
ployed workers was 9.7% less than a year 
before, but 36.2% more than in 1929. 


Man hours were reduced 0.8% in Feb- 
ruary. They were 9.0% less than in Febru- 
ary, 1944, but 29.7% more than the 1929 
average. 


Payrolls were contracted 0.6% in Feb- 
ruary and were 5.3% less than payrolls a 
year before. They were, however, 140.8% 
greater than payrolls in 1929. 


(Table of earnings and hours according 
to skill on following page) 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, UNSKILLED AND SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED MALE PRODUCTION WORKERS', FEB., 1945 
Norns: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Average Earnings 


UNskILLED 


SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED 


Average Earnings 


Average Hours Average Hours 


r per Week per 
mes Hourly Weekly pa tation: orker Hourly Weekly Production Worker 
Feb Jan, Feb. Jan, Feb Jan Feb. Jan. Feb. Jan Feb Jan. 

- :  1® .957 |8 .957 1845.42 1845.31 | 47.4) 47.3 181.209 |$1.2187/856.91 |$57.35r| 47.1 | 47.1 
eae SELLERS he SRT 1.101 | 1.1297] 51.15 | 49.62r| 46.5 | 44.07] 1.369 | 1.4117] 65.18 | 64.217] 47.6] 45.57 
Réstlend shoes ee a ee .521b] .478 | 24.610] 21.16 , 47.36] 44.8] .946] .932 | 41.78 | 40.50] 44.2] 43.4 
Chemical cote ee ee os 975 | ,967r| 45.68 | 44.947] 46.8] 46.57] 1.258 | 1.257r| 58.22 | 57.737] 46.3 | 45.97 

Rayon producing’.......0..0..cceeeueseees .773 | .766r| 33.00 | 32.547] 42.7 | 42.57] 1.055 | 1.0517] 46.45 | 46.157] 44.1] 43.9 
Coin = Northen eg Be fr bee .780 | .782 | 36.10 | 36.80 | 46.3 | 47.1] .934] .935 | 44.64 | 46.34] 47.8 | 49.6 
Electrical manufacturing.............00000000: .929 | .927 | 43.61 | 43.61 | 46.9]| 47.0 | 1.356 | 1.356 | 65.28 | 65.28 | 48.2] 48.1 
Brisa cat Re One se Bm act Bs 3 .934 | .934 | 43.96 | 43.77] 47.1] 46.9 | 1.126 | 1.117 | 54.65 | 53.69 | 48.5] 48.0 
Hosiery and knit goods.............seeeeeues .772 | .781 | 36.72 | 36.86 | 47.6 | 47.2 | 1.161 | 1.167 | 52.98 | 61.74] 45.6] 44.4 
Trentard siecle eee oe me .982 | 9567] 43.87 | 48.92r| 44.7] 46.0 | 1.329 | 1.3077] 64.19 | 63.297) 48.3 | 48.4 
Leather tanning and finishing................ .769 | 731 | 86.70 | $34.90 | 47.7] 47.7 | 1.028 | 1.022 | 48.97 | 48.29] 47.6] 47.3 
llores Aro an Eee ee ee .798 | .798 | 36.86 | 35.06 | 45.5] 48.9 | 1.214 | 1.215 | 56.38 | 57.16 |. 46.4 | 47.0 
Meatinacking Mama onc cc ciys teen .810 | .816 | 39.88 | 43.48 | 48.5 | 53.2 | 1.020 | 1.050 | 51.71 | 57.67 | 50.7} 54.9 
PRO SRO varnishes oo. fee sca s des amtaw bed i .867 | .865r| 42.71 | 42.647) 49.8 | 49.3 |-1.141 | 1.1477] 55.09 | 54.787] 48.3 | 47.7 
Pine natin: Bete te cc ec eas hee .766 | 764 | 35.05 | 35.12 | 45.8] 46.0 | 1.003 | 1.0037] 51.41 | 51.65 | 51.2 | 51.5r 
Pariok producte io cGi nc fuses cteaw anions bac en .764 | 756 | 33.63 | 33.42 | 44.0] 44.2 | 1.101 | 1.093 | 52.87 | 52.84 | 48.0] 48.3 
Printing—book and job............-.eeeeeees .933 | 9447} 41.92 | 41.967) 44.9 | 44.47] 1.393 | 1.3727] 63.02 | 63.097] 45.3 | 46.0r 
Printing—news and magazine............... .882 | .870 | 34.55 | 34.17 | 39.2 | 89.3 | 1.400 | 1.892 | 59.19 | 59.31 | 42.3] 42.6 
Rubber te EO ee 1.092 | 1.0947] 54.27 | 54.48r| 49.7 | 49.8 | 1.419 | 1.409 | 71.78 | 71.75r| 50.6 | 50.9 

MM Goiermecs naditubes ee ee eee 1.189 | 1.1357] 57.06 | 56.757} 50.1 | 50.0 | 1.499 | 1.490 | 76.08 | 76.347] 50.8] 61.2 

2. Other rubber products...............5. .771 | 792 | 36.50 | 38.78 | 47.4 | 49.0 | 1.239 | 1.230 | 62.13 | 61.78 | 50.1] 50.2 
Wioolte Spee ee Pe tie cnkoe .822 | .816 | 35.82 | $6.36 | 43.6] 44.6 | 1.086 | 1.082 | 51.24 | 50.69 | 47.2| 46.9 

1. Woolen and worsted goods.............. .841 ] 885 | 35.77 | 86.77 | 42.6 | 44.0 | 1.054 | 1.058 | 50.21 | 50.50 | 47.6] 47.7 

2. Other woolen products®,..............+. .780 | .771 | 35.95 | 35.86 | 46.1] 45.9 | 1.121 | 1.107 | 52.32 | 50.89 | 46.7] 46.0 
Foundries and machine shops................. .995 | 1.008 | 47.65 | 48.57 | 47.9] 48.2 | 1.321 | 1.326 | 64.31 | 65.26 | 48.7] 49.2 

HeeRoundricsse tr ces tcp: .962 | .972 | 45.58 | 46.97] 47.4] 48.3 | 1.230 | 1.249 | 59.03 | 61.44] 48.0] 49.2 

2. Machines and machine tools............. 1.070 | 1.077 | 52.96 | 54.25 | 49.5 | 50.4 | 1.257 | 1.255 | 62.78 | 63.88] 49.9] 50.9 

8. Heavy equipment... .....26.0ceccesress .989 | 1.011 | 45.84 | 46.95 | 46.4] 46.5 | 1.421 | 1.415 | 67.67 | 67.86 | 47.6 | 47.9 

4, Hardware and small parts............... .951 .974 | 46.08 | 48.25 | 48.4] 49.5 | 1.291 | 1.298 | 63.61 | 64.15 | 49.3] 49.4 

B POther prodiicisnce kro oe 50 FT 1.003 | 1.008 | 48.41 | 48.06 | 48.2] 47.7 | 1.297] 1.309 | 63.59 | 64.88 | 49.0] 49.6 
BAEIND USTRING eee ene te isin rd see $ .912 18 .9137rj$42.41 1$42.43r) 46.4 | 46.47/$1.252 |$1.2547/$59.80 |$60.007r| 47.7 | 47.8r 
erent ee A eee essa cae ee 8 .741 |$ .752 |$32.59 1931.17 | 44.0] 41.5 |$ .904 |8 .900 1840.27 |$39.52 | 44.5 | 43.9 
Pet roherstn «CoH iG Poco. cops. eiaseiass okey os Acieia hase .980 | .980 | 42.03 | 48.85 | 42.9] 44.7 | 1.329 | 1.335 | 61.79 | 68.01 | 46.5 | 47.2 
QGMINDUBTEING) cokes sek oe ee eS $ .911 |@ .913 |$42.32 |$42.35r) 46.4] 46.47/$1.251 |$1.2537/859.67 [859.89 | 47.7 | 47.8r 
Miroratt seen et NA ee ee ee $1.091 /$1.0977|/$51.06 |$51.34r| 46.8 | 46.8 181.313 |$1.3247/$61.75 1$62.837| 47.0 | 47.4 
Shipbuilding’ so. ..ceeqzes. CRs aes, an .978 | .983 | 45.23 | 45.79 | 46.2] 46.6 | 1.455 | 1.440 | 69.45 | 69.96 | 47.7 


NOTE: The wage data here given are for cash payments only and do 
not take into consideration the value of such wage equivalents as re- 
duced or free house rents or other special services rendered by the 
company to employees. Various forms of wage equivalents are in use in 
industrial establishments in many localities, but the part which they 
play as compensation for work performed cannot be taken into account 
in a study of this character. 

1Production and related workers. 
Management Record, page 80. 

2Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion and Tae Conrmrence Boar. 

’Based on data collected by the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. and 
Tur ConrmeRENCcE Boarp. 


For definition, see the March 


Railroad Payroll Statistics 


OR MANY YEARS, employment of 


‘Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office furniture. 

5Based on data collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute and 
Tap Conrerence Boarp. 

$Principally rugs. 

"Silk and rayon industry not included, as adequate data for unskilled 
and skilled groups are not available for this industry. 

aRevised indexes, Employment is adjusted to the levels of the 1939 
Census of Manufactures; data from January, 1936, to date appeared in 
the January Management Record. Revised indexes of total man hours 
and payrolls back to 1986 appeared in February Management Record. 

bNot suicy comparable with averages for previous months. 

rRevised. 


crease in employment in August raised 
the total to a secondary peak, only 1,000 
below the June high level. From August 
through October employment declined 
substantially each month, but the rate of 
decrease slackened in November and De- 
cember. The number of employed workers 


wage earners on Class I railroads has 
followed a seasonal pattern of rising from 
a low point in January to a high point 
in late summer or early fall and tapering 
off toward the end of the year. In recent 
years, the increases have been so much 
greater than the reductions that the an- 


nual averages have risen consistently since 
1938. — 

In 1944, the general pattern of employ- 
ment has been followed but the peak level 
was attained in June. A reversal of trend 
occurred in July when a reduction, as of 
the middle of the month, of more than 
6,000 workers, was reported. A sharp in- 


in December was greater than in Janu- 
ary and February. It was also greater 
than in any month of 1943, except July, 
the month of peak employment for that 
year. The annual average employment for 
1944 exceeded the 1943 average by more 
than 41,000 workers, or 4.0%. It was 
(Text continued on page 111) 


EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CLASS I RAILROADS, JULY, 1944-DECEMBER, 1944 


Source: Interstate Commerce Commission; computed by Taz ConrerENce Boarp 


Number of Wage Earners 


Average Hourly Earnings 


Wage Earners Employed as of Middle of Month 


All Wage Earners Receiy- 
ing Pay During Month 


Average Weekly Earnings 


Date Receiving Indexes, 19283=100 Average Ac- Average Ac- 
; tual Ho Av 1H 
stone Bake Actual Indexes, 1923=100 DoE Week. Weekly ae Week. 
Month Actual Real Actual per Wage | Earnings | per Wage 
Actual Real Earner Earner 
Aut WAcr Earners 
1048 dulgcc., A aukcenecban 1,102,549 ]1,232,829 | 8.973 ) 166.0] 158.1 | $50.28 | 109.5.) 161.4 51.7 | $44.97 46.2 
August..................{1,108,028 |1,236,457 | .967 | 165.0 | 157.1 | 51.71 | 1743 | 166.0 53.5 | 46.34 47.9 
September...............|1,087,563 {1,212,588 | .980 | 167.2 | 159.2 | 51.48 | 173.6 | 1653.3 52.5 | 46.18 47.1 
Ostober Pe. oe as, 1,073,804 {1,208,786 | .981 | 167.4 | 159.4 | 52.40 | 176.7 | 168.3 53.4 | 46.74 47.6 
November.............../1,071,556 {1,198,192 | .985 | 168.1 | 159.6 | 52.00 | 175.3 | 166.5 52.8 | 46.50 47.2 
December................ 1,065,222 |1,197,708 | .993 | 169.5 | 160.4 | 51.73 | 174.4 | 165.0 52.1 | 46.01 46.3 
Annual Average....... . {1,079,248 [1,209,123 | .977 | 166.7 | 159.4 | 51.46 | 173.5 | 165.9 52.7 | 45.93 47.0 
Aut TRAIN AND ENGINE SERVICE 
1944 July.....................] 299,861 | 521,628 | $1.37] 160.6] 152.9 | $06.23] 1051.38.| 144.1 49.5 | $61.75 46.2 
Dania eke ds. crore 300,341 | 323,622 | 1.924 | 158.9 | 151.3 | 69.44 | 158.6 | 151.0 52.5 | 64.45 48.7 
Rontem ber-ces.. |.uesin cs 300,688 | 323,867] 1.825 | 159.1 | 151.5 | 69.02 | 157.7 | 150.2 52.1 | 64.07 48.4 
Oebreee Sak ccs: 299,390 | 324,957 | 1.318 | 158.2 | 150.7 | 71.67 | 163.7 | 155.9 54.4 | 66.17 50.2 
November...............| 299,888 | 324.987] 1.316 | 158.0 | 150.0 | 70.94 | 162.0 | 153.8 53.9 | 65.45 49.7 
December............... 299,956 | $26,418 | 1.320 | 158.5 | 150.0 | 70.26 | 160.5 | 151.8 53.2 | 64.57 48.9 
Annual Average........| $00,381 | 323,712 | 1.324 | 158.9 | 151.9 | 68.44 | 156.3 | 149.4 51.7 | 63.50 48.0 
SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED SHop LABOR 
ak hy. 196,783 | 207,641 | $1.105.| 155.0 | 147.6] 858.45.) 167.8 | 159.8 62.9 | $55.39 50.1 
August. .... 197,989 | 207,494] 1.095 | 153.6 | 146.3 | 59.46 | 170.7 | 162.6 54.3 | 56.74 51.8 
Reokeihers otctatce. «3 197,215 | 206,238 | 1.104 | 154.8 | 147.4 | 58.47 | 167.9 | 159.9 52.9 | 55.91 50.6 
SO Bale Pee 195,737 | 205,979 | 1.102 | 154.6 | 147.2 | 58.60 | 168.2 | 160.2 53.2 | 55.69 50.5 
Novena 196,302 | 205,090} 1.107 | 155.3 | 147.5 | 58.42 | 167.7 | 159.3 52.8 | 55.92 50.5 
Werenher et Sel 195,658 | 205,006 | 1.114 | 156.2 | 147.8 | 57.99 | 166.5 | 187.5 52.1 | 55.35 49.7 
Annual Average........| 195,565 | 205,298 | 1.103 | 154.7 | 147.9 | 59.10 | 169.7 | 162.2 53.6 | 56.30 Sit 
UNSKILLED Lasor 
Tn | Se ae 293,396 | 353,076 | 671 | 182.8 | 174.1 | $34.65 | 189.1 | 180.1 51.7 | $28.79 2.9 
imate eee eee 297,600 | 353,174 | .666 | 181.5 | 172.9 | 35.36 | 193.0 | 183.8 53.1 | 29.79 447 
Sentamber sane. ale... 281,170 | 333,480 | .672 | 183.1 | 174.4 | 34.67 | 189.2 | 180.2 51.6 | 29.23 43.5 
SishedsGe! Oc 6.5. 271.387 | 321,653 | .669 | 182.3 | 173.6 | 34.89 | 190.4 | 181.3 52.1 | 29.44 44.0 
November...............| 266,888 | 316,022] .668 | 182.0 | 172.8 | 33.82 | 184.6 | 175.3 50.6 | 28.56 42.7 
Deceuber oP... 28. 258,952 | 308,387 | .676 | 184.2 | 174.3 | 32.91 | 179.6 | 169.9 48.7 | 27.63 40.9 
Annual Average........ 274,270 | 329,606 | .667 | 181.7 | 173.7 | 34.50 | 188.3 | 180.0 51.8 | 28.71 43.1 
Roap FreicHt ENGINEERS : 
TTR | Seca! ae ae ea 29,954 | 32,060 | 81.623. | 154.3.| 147.0 | $84.15 | 142.8 | 135.5 61.9 | $78.62 48.4 
Karet See oer. 29,895 | 32,223] 1.602 | 152.3 | 145.0 | 88.85 | 150.2 | 143.0 55.4 | 82.43 51.4 
September............... 30,280 | 32.480] 1.601 | 152.2 | 145.0 | 87.38 | 147.8 | 140.8 54.6 | 81.46 50.9 
Petobek RSs eS. 30.134 | 32.763 | 1.587 | 150.9 | 143.7 | 92.73 | 156.8 | 149.3 58.4 | 85.29 53.7 
Pivot 2). A. > 30,402 | 33,028 | 1.588 | 150.5 | 142.9 | 91.60 | 154.9 | 147.1 57.8 | 84.32 53.3 
Diemabew Se hs ee. 30,182 | 32,777| 1.587 | 150.9 | 142.8 | 89.83 | 151.9 | 143.7 56.6 | 82.72 52.1 
Annual Average...... 30,145 | 32,250| 1.598 | 151.9 | 145.2 | 87.97 | 148.7 | 142.2 551-1) 81 84 51.0 
Roap PassENGER ENGINEERS 
Lape Sku. ese. 10,317 | 11,022 | $2.265 | 173.7 | 165.4 | $90.93 | 155.7 | 148.3 40.1 | $85.12 37.6 
tr ae See tee 10,278 | 11,044] 2.196 | 168.4 | 160.4 | 94.12 | 161.2 | 153.5 42.9 | 87.59 39.9 
September. ....0..:. s+. 10,205 | 11,092 | 2.193 | 168.2 | 160.2 | 96.00 | 164.4 | 156.6 43.8 | 88.32 40.3 
Geishetie ae.) Get. 10,254 |} 11,150| 2.115 | 162.2 | 154.5 | 99.92 | 169.9 | 161.8 46.9. | 91.26 43.1 
Navcore... miss 10,148 | 10,994| 2.146 | 164.6 | 156.3 | 99.96 | 170.0 | 161.4 46.2 | 91.63 42.7 
Theses bervant gh xcs 28 10345 | 11,285] 2-135 | 163.7 | 154.9 | 99.67 | 170.7 | 161.5 46.7 | 91.36 42.8 
Annual Average........ 10,198 | 10,954] 2.207 | 169.2 | 161.8 | 94.42 | 161.7 | 154.6 42.8 | 87.89 39.9 
Yarp ENGINEERS 

I 
6 | $1,268 | 144.1] 137.2 | $65.88 | 142.4 | 135.6 51.9 | $62.41 49.2 
es eae Co ALS i [eS eae 144.5 | 137.6 | 68.69 | 148.5 | 141.4 54.0 | 64.96 Sit 
See 19.953 | 21161 | 1.269 | 144.2 | 137.3 | 68.05 | 147.1 | 140.1 53.6 | 64.16 50.6 
er ee ge oe 19994 | 21316 | 1.272 | 144.5 | 187.6 | 71.60 | 154.8 | 147.4 56.3 | 67.16 52.8 
Neveeber | eottoz | a1’349| 1.266 | 143.9 | 136.7 | 71.05 | 153.6 | 145.9 | 56.1 | 66.90 | 52.9 
December..........-.-+- 19964 | 21307| 1.288 | 145.8 | 137.9] 71.26 | 154.0 | 145.7 | 55.5 | 66.77 | 52.0 
Atal Average. bccn 19,985 | 21,136 | 1.972 | 144.5 | 138.1 | 68.41 | 147.9 | 141.4 53.8 | 64.68 50.9 

Roap FREIGHT ConpuctTors 
159.6 | 152.0 | $79.32 | 150.9 | 143.7 56.7 | 873.51 52.6 
Lee gee ae te in i 22°798 eais0 Taye |. ioe 7.|< 1anaee (a8; 84r |; 150,62" 1oltoe |” 61-00|. 77 70mhemes 
eae rae : : "375 | 157.0 | 149.5 | 82.58 | 157.1 | 149.6 60.0 | 76.26 55.4 
Sentemblerreeiteles sos 22,772 24,660 | 1. : ‘ ,. 

es 22607 |. 24.549 | 1.372 | 156.6 | 149.1-] 84.65 | 161.1 | 153.4 61.7 | 177.96 56.8 
Bee peer ae 22599 | 24552 | 1.363 | 155.6 | 147-8 | 82.47 | 156.9 | 149.0 60.5 | 75.91 55.7 
age ae ae eas Pt ee 92513 | 24487| 1.370 | 156.4 | 148.0 | 80.71 | 153.6 | 145.3 58.9 | 74.21 54.2 
Annual Average........| 22,707 | 94,622 | 1.877 | 157.2 | 150.3 | 80.91 | 158.9} 147.1 58.7 | 74.91 54.4 
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NOTE: This table brings up to date figures published in The Conference Board Management Record, November, 1944, pp. 334-337. 


EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CLASS I RAILROADS, JULY, 1944-DECEMBER, 1944—(Continued) . 


Number of Wage Earners 


Average Hourly Earnings 


Wage Earners Employed as of Middle of Month 


All Wage Earners Receiv- 


ing Pay During Month 


as Average Weekly Earnings Average Ac- Average Ac- 
Date Receiving Indexes, 1923=100 tual Hours | Average | tual Hours 
Middle of |. Pay Indexes, 1928=100 | ‘por Week | Weekly | per Week 
Month During Actua Wetual per Wage | Earnings | per Wage 
Month Actual Real Actual Real Earner Earner 
Roap PassENGER CONDUCTORS 
VOSS Dilly oy teas we tes ane 8,652 9,287 $1.843 166.2 158.3 $84.90 157.7 150.2 46.1 $79.09 42.9 
AUgUst seein anit 8,667 9,342 1.790 161.4 153.7 88.60 164.6 156.8 49.5 82.20 45.9 
September...0.....0...... 8,783 9,434 1.804 162.7 155.0 88.36 164.1 156.3 49.0 82.26 45 .6 
Octobersy scat occa 8,721 9,343 1.806 162.8 155.0 87.41 162.4 154.7 48 .4 81.59 45 .2 
iINoyemiberer os taehieee 8,645 9,336 1,813 163.5 155.3 86.37 160.4 152.3 47.6 79.97 44.1 
Decemb enn rite raetance « 8,861 9,617 1.791 161.5 152.8 Silt, 161.9 153.2 48.7 80.32 44.8 
Annual Average........ 8,589 9,215 1.823 164.4 157.2 85.42 158.7 151.7 46.9 79.62 43.7 
Yarp ConpuctTors 
Ose July ey een ons 20,591 21,684 $1.219 145.6 138.7 $66 . 42 150.9 143.7 54.5 $63.08 51.8 
AUGUSES.ctntatesma ibe: 20,924 21,986 1.221 145.9 139.0 69.14 157.1 149.6 56.6 65.80 53.9 
September...............] 20,879 21,905 1.220 145.8 138.9 68.85 156.4 149.0 56.5 65 .62 53.8 
October gases aot eho. 20,838 21,960 1,222 146.0 139.0 72.31 164.3 156.5 59.2 68.62 56.2 
INovemberecciecccmcai ¢ 20,851 21,991 1.224 146.2 138.8 71.71 162.9 154.7 58.6 67.99 55.5 
Mecembers.. cass te ose os 20,761 22,063 1,232 147.2 139.3 71.62 162.7 153.9 58.1 67.39 54.7 
Annual Average...... 20,805 21,858 1.223 146.1 139.7 68.79 156.3 149.4 56.2 65.47 53.5 
Roap Freient FIREMEN 
OAS Vise Meee ccrciaeiiie sian sic 32,230 35,002 $1.312 168.2 160.2 $63.61 154.6 147.2 48.5 $58.58 44.7 
AM PUSt ater: ide: S= = Glabreye)s 32,341 35,208 1.293 165.8 157.9 67.36 163.7 155.9 52.1 61.87 47.8 
Septembersccniiae1 sss 32,390 35,410 1.296 166.2 158.3 66.69 162.1 154.4 61.5 61.00 47.1 
October cer Aaa. eae. 32,212 35,677 1.296 166.2 158.3 67.93 165.1 157.2 52.4 61.33 47.3 
November! 9... 6.0. 28.6 32,490 35,791 1.295 166.0 157.6 68.35 161.3 153.2 61.8 60.23 46.5 
Decembers aac. Sone 32,286 35,774 1.292 165.6 156.7 65.46 159.1 150.5 50.7 59.08 45.7 
Annual Average........|. 32,364 35,433 1.294 165.9 158.6 65.48 159.2 152.2 50.6 59.81 46.2 
Roap PassENGER FIREMEN 
TOASE hy ee ei ee ee 8 9,383 10,350 $1.913 192.5 183.3 $76 45 176.8 168.4 40.0 $69.30 36.2 
PNY) Sad i yn 9,390 10,544 1.828 183.9 175.1 79.81 184.6 175.8 43.6 71.07 38.9 
September) 905 i cc.cies 0 9,414 10,424 1.851 186.2 177.3 80.12 185.3 176.5 43.3 72.36 39.1 
October: Feiss Be AS..: 9,380 10,365 1.861 187.2 178.3 79.07 182.9 174.2 42.5 71.56 38.5 
November:...0. 0.6.6... 9,256 10,252 1.885 189.6 180.1 79.38 183.6 174.4 42.1 71.67 38.0 
Decembericcn: 5 ss0.08 ss 9,531 10,584 1.830 184.1 174.2 80.83 186.9 176.8 44,2 72.79 39.8 
Annual Average........ 9,340 10,341 1.884 189.5 181.2 77.69 179.7 171.8 41.3 “On he 37.8 
Yarp FIREMEN 
1044. July scr ccrecmntans ainineag 21,127 23,098 $1.051 155.2 147.8 $50.94 147.7 140.7 48.5 $46.59 44.3 
August. . 21,2038 23,161 1.055 155.8 148.4 53.54 155.2 147.8 50.8 49.01 46.5 
Septemberins occ ce: 21,081 23,129 1.053 155.5 148.1 52.94 153.4 146.1 50.3 48.25 45.8 
Octobersnsan cots 21,016 22,981 1.057 156.1 148.7 53,81 156.0 148.6 50.9 49.21 46.6 
November os..on sie. s 21,051 22,992 1.056 156.0 148.1 53.40 154.8 147.0 50.6 48.89 46.3 
Wecemberet <..a< +c ssa ss 20,966 22,983 1.059 156.4 148.0 53.70 155.7 147.3 50.7 48.99 46.2 
Annual Average...... 21,176 23,124 1.054 155.7 148.9 52.31 151.6 144.9 49.7 47.90 45.5 
Roap FreicnHt BRAKEMEN 
1044 July). acne 54,340 58,339 | $1.176 171.9 163.7 | $59.67 153.6 146.3 50.7 | $55.58 47.2 
AMI PUSt ety aaeee eck oe cies ae 54,063 58,423 1,161 169.7 161.6 62.55 161.0 153.3 53.9 57.88 49.9 
eptemiberscg.a be og.eaies 54,040 58,430 1.162 169.9 161.8 62.21 160.1 152.5 53.5 57.53 49.5 
Oetabersaa tee tines 53,988 58,794 1.149 168.0 160.0 65.74 169.2 161.1 57.2 60.37 52.5 
Novembers.s.. 0 )ecscass 54,075 59,132 1.144 167.3 158.9 65.28 168.0 159.5 57.0 59.70 52.2 
December... .........04.. 53,941 59,058 1.141 166.8 157.8 63,00 162.1 153.4 55.2 57.54 50.4 
Annual Average...-.... 54,390 58,827 1.156 169.0 161.6 62.07 159.7 152.7 53.7 57.38 49.7 
Roap PassENGER BRAKEMEN 
NOMS AGL halon: baie Seats ohine 13,851 14,946 | $1.490 189.8 180.8 | $67.04 183.3 174.6 45.0 | $62.13 41.7 
ANI SUSE sy elchuraiites feo.sft: oad. «-< 13,762 14,986 1,468 187.0 178.1 68.40 187.0 178.1 46.6 63 .02 42.9 
September............... 13,778 15,019 1.456 185.5 176.7 69.39 189.7 180.7 47.7 63.66 43.7 
Ogtaber a. Mica eh lees 13,709 14,905 1.433 182.5 173.8 70.73 193.4 184.2 49.4 65.06 45.4 
Novembers28....0..4 56s. 138,767 14,965 1,432 182.4 173.2 69.71 190.6 181.0 48.7 |- 64.13 44.8 
December............... 14,1138 15,398 1.412 179.9 170.2 70.16 191.9 181.6 49.7 64.31 45.5 
Annual Average........ 13,720 14,919 1.463 186.4 178.2 67.93 185.8 177.6 46.5 62.47 42.7 
Yarp BRAKEMEN 
T0644 Jilly) Foe hs eee « 53,153 56,3386 | $1.152 149.4 142.3 | $55.12 146.6 139.6 47.8 
; ; ; j ; : " , ‘ 2.01 45.1 
PRUBUSE Since htt ke fae BIR 53,203 56,837 1.156 149.9 142.8 58.00 154.3 147.0 50.2 cad 47.0 
September............... 58,162 56,448 1.154 149.7 142.6 | 57.48 152.9 145.6 49.8 54.14 46.9 
October Si waxed. ans 52,625 56,132 1.155 149.8 142.7 60.38 160.6 158.0 52.3 56.60 49 ; 0 
N OVEADEDS sdeornieids. de chaos 52,515 56,304 1,156 149.9 142.4 60.29 160.4 152.3 52.1 56.23 48. 6 
December............... 52,446 56,538 1.166 151.2 143.0 59.84 159.2 150.6 51.3 55.51 47.6 
Annual Average........ 53,056 56,589 1.156 149.9 143.3 57.48 152.9 146.2 49.7 53.88 46.6 


NOTE: This table brings up to date figures published in The Conference Board Management Record, November, 1944, pp, 334-387, 
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(Text continued from page 108) 
higher than during any year since 1930, 
but lower than average employment in 
any year from 1914 through 1930. 


EARNINGS 


Average hourly and weekly earnings for 
all railroad wage earners combined reached 
new peak levels in 1944. While actual 
hourly earnings rose to the high point of 
$.993 in December, “real” hourly earnings 
were highest in February because living 
costs were lowest (for 1944) in that 
month. Of the major groups of workers 
shown separately but included in the com- 
posite, only unskilled wage earners, who 
comprised 24%, received their highest 
hourly return, $.676, in December. While 
hourly earnings of skilled and semi-skilled 
shop labor, who accounted for 18% of. all 
wage earners, were highest ($1.116) in 
February from the inclusion of retroactive 
wage payments as well as longer weekly 
working hours, they were only fractionally 
lower at $1.114 in December when their 
working hours were considerably shorter. 
In train and engine service, where 28% 
of all wage earners are classified, hourly 
earnings were highest ($1.337) in July. 
A substantial reduction in employment, 
undoubtedly among the lower-paid, less- 
skilled workers in each of the individual 
capacities, served to raise hourly earnings 
for all groups except road passenger con- 
ductors and firemen whose employment 
increased. Employment of road passenger 
engineers, and brakemen, and yard fire- 
men, was slightly greater in July, and 
hourly earnings were also fractionally 


Employment 


MPLOYMENT, including the Armed 

Forces, rose almost 200,000 in Feb- 
ruary, 1945. Civilian employment gained 
the same amount during the month. At 
61.6 million, total employment was about 
2% above a year ago. Civilian employ- 
ment, however, was approximately 1% 
less than in February, 1944. 

The largest gain for the month was reg- 
istered in agriculture. Fully 8 million per- 
sons were at work on farms in February, 
1945. This represents an increase of 205, 
000 persons, or 2.6% for the month. Al- 
though the gain from January to Febru- 
ary was higher than the usual seasonal 


increase, this February was the lowest on 


record for twenty-one years. — 
Transportation employment in Febru- 
ary was approximately 1% above Janu- 


= 
oe 


higher. Among the miscellaneous wage 
earners included, who comprise 30% of 
all workers, hourly earnings were also 
highest in December. As a result, a new 
peak level of hourly earnings for all wage 
earners combined was established in De- 
cember. 

Weekly earnings reached a peak of 
$52.60 in February. Throughout the year, 
however, there was little variation from 
month to month in the weekly earnings 
averages. The low point for 1944 of $50.28, 
which was averaged in July, was only 
$2.32 less than that in the February peak 
month. Only semi-skilled and skilled shop 
labor actually received their highest week- 
ly return ($60.73) in February. Weekly 
earnings of $34.84 and $69.26 for unskilled 
labor and train and engine service employ- 
ees in February were below the peak levels 
but, as in the composite for all wage earn- 
ers, earnings varied little during the year. 

“Real” weekly earnings also attained a 
new peak level in February, 1944. The 
February average of 171.3 (1923=100) 
was much higher than “real” weekly earn- 
ings in any other month of 1944 because 
living costs were lowest in that month. 
The differences between the levels of Feb- 
ruary and the other months ranged from 
1.2% to 6.1%. “Real” weekly earnings of 
all wage earners on Class I railroads aver- 
aged higher for the year 1944 than ever be- 
fore. Railroad workers could purchase 
45.8% more goods and services in 1944 
than they could in the predepression high 


year of 1931. 


Eruet B. DunN 
Division of Labor Statistics 


in February 


ary and 14% higher than a year ago. A 
peak in transportation was reached last 
November when more than 3.1 million per- 
sons were employed. The increase of 9% 
over a year ago in service industries was 
owing in part to the expansion of the 
Armed Forces. At the present time Army 
manpower goals have been reached. Future 
additions will be largely for replacements 
of casualties and discharged veterans. 


VETERANS TAKING JOBS 


During 1944, the United States Employ- 
ment Service placed fully 800,000 veterans 
in nonagricultural jobs. More than 550,000 
of them are veterans of World War II. 
Almost half the total were placed in un- 
skilled jobs. In addition to placing veter- 
ans in jobs, the United States Employment 


Service makes referrals to other agencies 
for special services. Additional training 
may be necessary before an ex-serviceman 
can qualify for the type of job he seeks. 


Nonagricultural Placements of 
Veterans,! 1944 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


State and Geographic Division Total 
United ‘Statessnwt sae eee 806,139 
New England............... 43,521 

Maines. caer noice tine cee 3,440 
New Hampshire.............. 1,742 
Vermonts oe seta akin een 886 
Massachusetts,............+. 23,787 
Rhode-Island seen ase 4,524 
Connecticuts.<6e ene een 9,142 
Middle Atlantic............. 139,133 
News ork.2 Sane hte eee 70,919 
New: Jersey: 2a ncuone ee. 25,585 
Pennsylvania, sees oh. se 42,629 
East North Central......... 150,467 
IGE 9 SP Sc Sobre ees 47,787 
Indiana ¥¥.. eee 21,791 
linoises: acatnaeoeeeeeeee 40,525 
Michigan’ en eee Titec 27,457 
Wisconsin # finc.cts « stcisetne 12,907 
West North Central......... 69,281 
Minnesota jaime oe eee 19,606 
LOwae JSeeae ne hoe ieee 12,232 
MissOUTI a Se say. See etc 21,730 
North Dakotarc peas recur 889 
South: Dakota. 2. >2.5 6 ek 1,487 
Nebraska st aaccoss eee ee 5,996 
Wansaswerna- en iear ete eee 7,341 
South Atlantic............. 96,126 
Dela warestss.choas ae ee 1,005 
Maryland's oe. atunens pce 13,722 
District of Columbia.......... 3,204 
Virginia ance. sete oe oe 12,099 
West?Virginias ee weet oe 10,143 
North: Carolinay.ee se. ee 15,275 
South Carolina... wcticerm eames 6,094 
Ge0r pian: eee a oe eae 16,757 
Blovida*, 2.60 one eee 17,827 
East South Central........ 60,191 
KentuckyisessSeeeiewtas caste 13,980 
Pennessee=s cisccjiecc crosses ase 22,106 
Alabam ass sapien 16,343 
MissISsIpPls tac se geee ces 7,762 
West South Central........ 85,413 
ATKaNSAS tees a eres 8,191 
owisianasiaees saree oe 10,721 
Olktahoma.fearn ee eon 11,540 
AUS TLGSS: Be Me aoa aS 54,961 
Mountaltl ccs ogo co erctense 31,036 
Montanal.. cs. cere emer: 3,673 
Tdahostyina nant tea er 3,374 
Wiyomings--er-aeet + -eeeiisee 952 
Colorad0=-.0 2.2520 eae 7,283 
New MEXICO tte cnie een etre 2,931 
ATIZOL AS are tee ee peice tote 5,941 
‘Utalt 2296.8... ore taecenuecta 4,281 
Wevad attr sbrraciten tirana: 2,601 
Pacifics. #. .ccnnecas-oe eee 130,971 
Washington cicteciasce -teiclseie ire 39,317 
Qrezonanet feta oes 21,976 
Galitomiasernceet see ere 69,678 


1Includes placements of veterans of all wars. 


Courses are offered by the United States 
Office of Education at state and local vo- 
cational schools to provide training for 
war production workers. 

New York State made nearly 71,000 
veteran placements, the largest number 
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1 Personnel Relations. By J. E. Walters. New 
Employment and, Unemployment York: The Ronald Press Company. $4.50. 
Ing Thousands The author achieves his purpose of setting 
1945 1944 1943 forth both the “principles and practices in 
Distribution of Labor Force and Employment the field of personnel relations as it 1s 
Februaryp | Januaryp | December | February | February today.” Considering Mr. Walter’s back- 
Unemployment Nat ete ee ee esis ground in personnel relations, it is not sur- 
Hecos ol oa plovment ores economic labor force..| 5,490 5,326 6,385r] 4,838r| 3,096r —_ prising that few publications have so thor- 
Totaliemploymentacaaech ee eee ne RE 61,633 | 61,447 | 62,479 | 60,644 | 58,507 oughly covered the many phases and 
Agriculture mers: crtnione ake are ee tenehe orel en 8,233 8,028 8,671 8,473 8,550 es f nelladinitntention 
Porestrysandcishing seem reel ekciea 156 155 159 165 177 techniques of person He 
Totaluincdustrys co gate accate.e eee ee Ce 20,780 | 20,788 | 21,003 | 21,544 | 21,971 Regardless of the amount of experience 
Extraction of minerals; ..,.. ustiirnitets stories: 606 608 ; sea a bs ia ae in human relations an individual may pos- 
FAC UUTLN Sees hs Clie see ote OMe omen conve 14,862 | 14,888 | 14, 5; 94 “ : ” len- 
cans ret: ter. ea 1275 | 1285| 1384| 1,152 | 1,986  S€8s, “Personnel Relations” offers a sp 
Oh eR es t 2,290 did reference source that personnel mana- 
airanisportation ce rimrin: cit ce iar eet meester erfetens 3,095 3,072 3,101 2,708 : ; ; 
Public utilities Seth OEM. ro OF OPO CChd OLE) ORG 941 935 938 983 1,024 gers and other executives will find them- 
Trade, distribution and finance..................] 7,476 7,506 7,941 7,387 7,352 selves using repeatedly. S.A.R. 
Service industries (including Armed Forces).......| 23,537 | 23,519 | 23,242 | 21,658 | 19,099 
Miscellaneous industries and services............ 1,451 1,452 1,462 1,417 1,357 


1Subject to revision. rRevised. 


for the year. California, with slightly 
under 70,000 placements, was second. 
Texas ranked third and Ohio fourth. 

The ratio of World War II veteran 
placements to total veteran placements 
has been increasing. In the early part of 
1944, the ratio was about 70%. By Janu- 


pPreliminary 


ary, 1945, this proportion increased to 
79%. Total placements of veterans reached 
98,600, while World War II veteran place- 
ments increased to 77,700. 


Linu1an EISENBERG 
Division of Business Statistics 


Management Book Shelf 


1021 Answers to Industrial Health and 
Safety Problems. Jack E. Weiss, Editor. 
Cleveland: Occupational Hazards, Inc. $10.00, 


The latest thought and experience of lead- 
ers in the field are reflected in these an- 
swers to pertinent health and safety prob- 
lems. Reading and source materials are 
suggested for further study of the ques- 
tions discussed. [Illustrations are used 
extensively. 

One section consists of miscellaneous 
forms designed for safety and health de- 
partments. Included are forms for daily 
fire-equipment inspection, request for dis- 
pensary service and for investigation of 
accidents. Two sections are devoted to 
the classification, by chief industries and 
occupations, of potential hazards. A spe- 
cial booklet entitled “Equipment Index,” 
enclosed in a cover pocket, contains in- 
formation regarding safety and health 
equipment. 

The index is detailed and conveniently 
arranged for ready reference. E M. S. 


Basic Problems of Sales Management. 
By Frank LaClave. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. $1.25, 


Twelve articles that recently appeared 
in Printers’ Ink and that were received 
with enthusiastic interest by many sales 
executives comprise this book. The sub- 
jects covered are: “Hiring Salesmen,” 
“Training Salesmen,” “Sales Manuals and 


Films,” “Sales Compensation,” “Sales Ter- 
ritories,” “Sales Objectives,” ““Salesmen’s 
Expenses,” “Salesmen’s Reports,” “Writ- 
ing to Salesmen,” “Merchandising Adver- 
tising to Salesmen,”’ “Sales Conventions 
and Meetings,” and “Sales Contests.” 
Sales managers will discover in Mr. 
LaClave’s treatment of these topics a 
comprehensive yet concise refresher course 
in the problems and practices that will 
confront them in rebuilding their sales 
staffs and in developing and reshaping 


their policies and practices affecting sales- 
men. S.A. R. 


Scientific Selection of Salesmen. By J. L 
Rosenstein. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc. $3.00. 


The impression gained from the author’s 
presentation in this book is that many 
readers may feel encouraged to launch a 
testing program without capable guidance. 
If this proves to be the case, there is the 
possibility that the book will do as much 
harm in some cases as good in others. The 
author does, however, present a clear and 
readable description of a program for 
selecting salesmen which includes an analy- 
sis of the application blank, a battery of 
tests and an interview. The sales manager 
interested in exploring various selection 
devices and procedures will very likely ex- 
amine the book with considerable inter- 
est. S.A. R. 


Management Reading 


What Shall We Do About It. By Everett R. 
Smith. New York: Macfadden Publications, 
Inc. $1.75. 


Attitudes of workers toward management is 
indicated by Mr. Smith, who is research director 
of his organization. In his foreword he states 
that “labor would like to feel that it is a part of 
the enterprise but claims that management will 
not take them into its confidence.” Among the 
opinions expressed by workers and supervisors 
who were interviewed by Mr. Smith are the ever- 
existing questions of job security now and in the 
postwar period. ‘‘Wise employers,” he states, 
“are announcing to their employees that their 
company is starting, or is engaged in, postwar 
planning . . . As matters stand today most of 
these men [employees] feel that any planning 
on the part of management is remote from them 
and uninterested in them.” 

Although Mr. Smith finds that workers who are 
members of a union are just as critical as manage- 
ment of some union officials, “‘when you criticize 
the union because it is a union you are starting 
trouble” because “their union is closer to them 
than the company.” 


Labor’s Library. New York (18): Workers 
ices Bureau of America, 1440 Broadway. 
20 

This handy-sized booklet by the educational 

arm of the American Federation of Labor lists 

books and publications that deal with collective- 
bargaining and other labor problems both here 
and abroad. 


“When the Union Enters,” by Benjamin M. 
Selekman, Harvard Business Review, Winter 
Issue, 1944. An analysis relating to the vari- 
ous factors that are associated with organizing 
campaigns by labor unions. This article con- 
tains excellent chapters on methods used in 
negotiating a collective-bargaining contract 
and how leaders of management and labor go 
about “launching the agreement.” A.A.D. 


“You Can’t Pick Salesmen by Statistics,” by 
George W. Wilson, Printers’ Ink, March 9, 
1945. Detailed results of an analysis of the 
personal history data of ninety-one salesmen 
reveal little value in attempting to add up 
or average personal statistics. 


“Survey Shows Sales Pay Trend toward Salary 
Plus Incentives,” Sales Management, February 
15, 1945. A resumé of a report published by 
McClure, Hadden & Ortman, Chicago, Illinois, 
showing trends in base for, and methods of, 
compensating salesmen. S.A.R. 


(More Reading Notes on page 120.) 
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Cost of Living 


in Mareh 


IVING COSTS of wage earners’ fami- 
lies declined 0.1% from February 
to March, as measured by Tur Con- 
FERENCE Boarp. This was the second con- 
secutive decline and brought the index to 
105.4 (1923=100) . The highest “all items” 
level reached so far during World War II 
was 105.7 in December, 1944, and January, 
1945. The latest date that this level was 
previously reached was in January, 1926. 
The cost of all items rose 1.8% from 
March, 1944, to March, 1945. Since Au- 
gust, 1939 the month preceding the start 
of World War II, there has been a 25.5% 
increase and since November, 1941, a rise 
of 13.5%. This over-all index shows an in- 
crease of 22.6% since the base date of the 
Little Steel formula. 

The purchasing value of the 1923 dollar 
was 94.9 cents in March, as compared with 
94.8 cents in February and 96.6 cents in 
March a year ago. 


FOOD COSTS DOWN 


A decrease of 0.4% in food costs from 
February to March more than offset an 
increase of 0.2% in clothing and 0.1% in 
sundries. The drop in food costs was in 
large part occasioned by sizable reductions 
in the prices of eggs, and of fresh vege- 
tables, especially carrots, cabbage, green 
beans, spinach, and onions. Prices of 


apples and oranges, white and sweet po-— 


tatoes, as well as chicken and fish gener- 
ally advanced in price. 

The change in food prices in the first 
sixty-seven months of World War II, 
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Cost of Living in the United States 


Scource: THE CONFERENCE Boarp 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 


SUNDRIES 


1944 1936 


1934 


1939 1937 


(from September, 1939, to March, 1945) 
has been 39.9%. In the comparable period 
in World War I, food costs advanced 
102.1%, or twice as much. 

Clothing prices advanced 0.2% from 
February to March. Clothing and house 
furnishings price controls admittedly have 
been the hardest to formulate and regulate. 
On March 19, Price Administrator Chester 
Bowles announced a new regulation estab- 
lishing simple and exact pricing rules for 
about 300,000 of the country’s retail stores. 
This regulation replaces five pricing meas- 
ures, including the General Maximum 
Price Regulation, as they affect these com- 
“‘modities. Markups of each retail store 
are frozen for each classification as of 
March 19, 1945. The new ruling is ex- 
pected to give consumers better protection, 
since it is easily understandable by both 


1938 


< (TEMS INCLUDE FUEL AND LIGHT 


1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 


retailers and consumers, and is also ex- 
pected to provide consumers with a fairer 
share of reductions made in wholesale 
prices. 

The housing survey was last made in 
January, 1945, and it is assumed that no 
change has occurred since that time. Col- 
lection of rent data is being made twice 
annually, and the next survey will be made 
in May, 1945. 

Complete data for March are pub- 
lished for sixty-three industrial cities. 
Twenty-one cities show increases from 
February 15 to March 15, in the “all 
items” index, as compared with fifteen 
cities the previous month. Over the year, 
all cities for which data are available show 
increases, with the exception of Newark. 

Mary A. Wertz 
Division of Labor Statistics 


COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED STATES, AND PURCHASING VALUE OF THE DOLLAR 


Weighted Clothing Fuel and Light Purchasing 
Date Average of Housing! : is a“ et 
fons Total Men’s Women’s Total? Electricity Gas 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 

archi san trme Sas sts 103.5 109.34 90.8 91.7 101.2 82.2 95.9 67.0 94.6 111.8 96.6 
= MLR eos aie 5 oo sesrann cocks 104.2 110.1 90.8 91.9 101.6 82.2 95.9 67.0 94.6 113.1 96.0 
0 Ch ee SPE oer ae 104.6 110.6 90.8 92.3 101.8 82.8 95.9 67.0 94.6 113.5 95.6 
DUNE: Aen ss «Me sree ates ale 104.5 110.5 90.8 92.5 101.8 83.1 95.7 67.0 94.6 113.5 95.7 
Dt yee Me a<.5 = sac se eee 105.0 ch Gy, 90.9 92.5 101.9 83.1 95.7 66.9 94.5 113.6 95.2 
PAICTISE AN bine cto coats «ier 105.0 111.6 90.9 93.0 102.1 83.9 95.7 66.9 94.5 113.6 95.2 
September:.......7 25.5 105.0 111.3 90.9 93.2 102.3 84.0 95.8 66.9 94.5 113.8 95.2 
October ..55,.4- 28 ree. aoe 105.0 110.8 91.0 93.6 102.4 84.8 95.8 66.9 94.5 114.2 95.2 
November) i: 3. Sesh n eae 105.3 M11 91.0 93.9 102.9 84.8 95.8 66.9 94.5 114.6 95.0 
December.............. 105.7 11203 91.0 94.0 103.0 84.9 95.8 66.9 94.5 ace os 

ein ee ig oh SER 105.7 Jig eda 91.0 94.2 103.4 84.9 95.8 66.9 94.5 14.9 : 
rhe sey WG Te eee 105.5 | 111.25| 91.0 | 94.3 | 103.6 84.9 | 96.1 66.9 | 94.5 | 115.1 04.8 

March $8. 5 sbas. 5. 105.4 110.8¢e 91.0 94.5 103.8 85.2 96.1 66.9 94.5 115.2 94. 


0 +02 | +02 | +0.4 0 | 0 | 0 01a EEO ne 
| are es eek ary 


aBased on food price indexes of Taz Conrerence Boarp for March 15, 1944. 
bBased on food price indexes for February 15, 1945. 


Feb. 1945 to Mar. 1945. ..... | 
Mar. 1944 to Mar. 1945....... 


1Since January, 
ber 15. wt 
2Includes fuel as well as electricity and gas. 


Las 


-0.4 
+1.4 


1945, data on housing collected twice annually, May 15 and Octo- 


Percentage Changes 


+3.1 +2.6 +3.6 


+0.2 


+3.0 21°38 


eBased on food price indexes for March 15, 1945. 


COST OF LIVING IN 60 CITIES 


Source: 


NOTE: 


Tur CONFERENCE Boarp 
These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They 


show only changes in living costs in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1989=100 Changes 
oat Feb. 1945 | Mar. 1944 


Mar. 1945 | Feb. 1945 | Mar. 1944 


Akron 

Hood grr iis eas 145.0 -0.3 -1.4 
Housing! eer wae | LISeES 0 +0.1 
Clothin gisceneee ti jen 288 -0.8 +3.1 
Fueliand light.) ...-. 0s 112.5 0 +1.0 
Housefurnishings....... 120.2 -0.1 41.5 
Sundries eae soon 124.4 +0.1 +1.7 

Weighted Total....... 128.0 —0.2| +0.5 


Soerseageeuetare, eters 5 : A 

2 99: 0 0 
sireotixeatiotcseeates 0 +0.3 +452 
Fuekandiight.c......-.| 118.1 0 +0.5 
Housefurnishings....... 124.1 +0.6 +5.1 
Sundries’. os ees. 9 0 +3.3 
Weighted Total....... 3 -0.4 +2.6 
Sareietnpeaeeteowts eats aoe 9 +1.0 

Hovsing ccs. cecaernech 2 0 
Clothiigee ne 134.8 +8.7 
Fuel and light.......... 108.1 +0.2 
Housefurnishings....... 139.9 +3.9 
Sundtiess, jest, 2a. 125.6 +2.4 

ete at 8 


Clothing sae bo +3.0 
Fuel and light.......... -0.9 
Housefurnishings....... +2.0 
Sundiiessrea ease ers +0.8 


S| oe wow oro 


Fuel and light.......... 
Housefurnishings....... 
RUNGRICS Meco cance es 


1Rents surveyed twice annually, May 15, and October 15. It is assumed that no change has occurred since January 15. 
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to to 
Mar. 1945 | Mar. 1945 


Index Numbers 
Jan., 1939=100 


Percentage 
Changes 


Sis Feb. 1945 | Mar. 1944 
Mar. 1945 | Feb. 1945 | Mar. 1944 to to 
Mar. 1945 | Mar. 1945- 
Chicago 
OOO mrcprton: ate ca eenee 142.6 +0.7 +3.0 
Housing!3 5.2. ces 2] ee LODne 0 0 
Clothing. . Se el esiae: +0.2 +4.1 
Fuel and light. . Sots 98.9 0 0 
Housefurnishings. . ie eee 129.2 +2.9 +3.3 
SUMCT eS erties erect, #% 118.3 0 +1.8 
SER call +2.1 


Housing! arrestee os 

Clothing. ae sa yeh +3.3 
Mueliand lighter ceas. +0.5 
Housefurnishings....... +0.6 
Sundries. sak. slcrueereter +5.0 


Fuel and light.......... 
Housefurnishings....... 
Sundriés, SA akia sec. 


Dallas 
ood raschec rete eree 148.9 150.0 142.6 —0.7 +4.4 
Housing! 105.6 | 105.6 | 105.6 0 0 
Clothing = aera 2c 130.9 130.5 125.3 +0.3 +4.5 
Fuel and light.......... 89.1 89.1 89.1 0 0 
Housefurnishings....... 129.3 | 129.3 | 127.9 0 +1.1 
SUNGRICE sane eee 121.5 121.5 119.1 0 +2.0 
Weighted Total....... 125.6 | 125.9 | 122.4 —0.2 +2.6 
Dayton 
Food scan acmieaay ols 144.4 144.7 —0.2 +3.1 
Housing! sce.) sccet.|) 105.9 105.9 0 0 
Clothinigancne ease a 125.0} 124.6 +0.3 +1.9 
Fuel and light.......... 106.4 | 106.4 0 +0.8 
Housefurnishings....... 134.8 | 133.7 +0.8 +5.5 
Sundriestas sae iscaeet 122.6 | 122.6 0 +4.5 
Weighted Total....... 126.1 | 1296.1 ti) +2.9 
Denver 
Poodvnaeeinewnmes 142.2 142.4 =O wel 
Housing! 5. oss... ates 105.6 | 105.6 0 0 
Clothing |, Aimer .t a: 131.8 | 131.8 0 | 48.5 
Fuel and light.......... 101.3 | 101.4 -0.1 -0.2 
Housefurnishings....... 126.8 126.8 0 +0.8 
Sundries Heri. cescacc tiers 125.6 | 125.6 0 +3.3 
Weighted Total....... 126.4] 126.5 =e) +0.6 
Des Moines 
Poodsons.4cme tee 136.5 136.4 +0.1 Oar 
Housing!............... 105.3 | 105.3 0 0 
Clothing:7 2.4.05 ahs 138.0 137.3 +0.5 +5.0 
Fuel and light.......... 120-9 | 120.9 0 0 
Housefurnishings....... 125.7 | 125.7 0 -0.2 
Sundries; cast -sck cr 120.6 | 120.6 0 +2.2 
Weighted Total....... 124.5 | 124.4 +0.1 +1.1 
Detroit 
Food. Ghisca coll amo eters 146.8 147.7 143.6 -0.6 +2.2 
Housing’: - is -.ebic esas 107.0 | 107.0 | 107.0 0 0 
Clothing. weno ates ee ee 135.5 134.0 128.7 +1.1 +5.3 
Fuel and light Seeegonary a 114.0 113.0 111.6 +0.9 +2.2 
Housefurnishings Aoronts 126.2 | 126.2] 124.4 0 +1.4 
Sundries: icasdesceners 130.8 | 130.8 | 125.7 0 +4.1 
Weighted Total......, 130.0} 130.1] 126.7), -0.1| +2.6 
Revised. 


COST OF LIVING IN 60 CITIES—Continued 


Source: 
Nore: 


Tue Conrerence Boarp 
These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They 


show only changes in living costs in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 19389=100 Changes 
Carr Feb. 1945 | Mar. 1944 
Mar. 1945 | Feb. 1945 | Mar. 1944 to to 

Mar, Mar. 19 

ar. 1945 ar. 1945 
Duluth 

Food. Rs Sica we is 138.0 137.6 133.3 +0.3 +3.5 

Housing’)... 2... 9.4.5 100.2 100.2 100.2 0 0 
Clothing. .. Pate nc, sie Se at 137.8 1s? 1 134.2 +0.5 +2.7 
Fuel and light.......... 107.5 107.5 106.1 0 +1.3 
Housefurnishings Bre. 142.7 141.7r| 135.8 +0.7 +5.1 
Sundress isos, aoe. a! 120.1 120.17 0 +3.3 
Atk +0.2 +2.9 

Erie, Pa. 
Poddhisat Gui 24, t. 5 150.8 0.5] -1.9 
Housing! 110.1 0 +0.2 
Glothme) 2 Sirs, 5.0. es 146.4 +1.3 +7 .6 
Fuel and light..........] 118.8 0 +0.3 
Housefurnishings....... 131.2 +0.5 +0.9 
Sondries £5 sete. SS. . 180.7 0 +5.1 
eee ts "se 


PN Th ee ae 3 -0.1 +1.5 
iessmgts. sc. oe cee 104.3 0 0 
CGhothines 2. 2.< 2.2.0 136.5 +0.9| +4.0 
Fuel and light.......... 117.2 0 +0.4 
Housefurnishings....... 120.4 +0.5 +5.3 
Sumerres, 6A se kc 5 127.0 +0.1 +3.9 

Weighted Total....... 126.2 +0.1| 42.3 

Front Royal, Va. 
Moodiestt % Mie ges3s: 162.8 -0.4 n.d 
Housmg tt: eco. Soest 107.3 0 na 
Clothing. £55... 5,9.5% 147.1 +0.3 n.a 
Fuel and light.......... 112.2 0 n.d 
Housefurnishings....... 132.4 0 n.a 
Sundries. 2che2. 5.55%: 118.1 0 


Fuel and light.......... 
Housefurnishings 


Clothing: 6: 020-.6..8 08 ; 43.5 
Fuel and light.......... 100.0 0 
Housefurnishings......-. 132.1 +2.9 
Sundries... .. we ee 129.5 411.5 
Weighted Total....... $i +4.6 


2Compilation of indexes 


” Ns, 


1Rents surveyed twice annually, May 15 and asc 15. It is assumed that no change has occurred since January 16. 
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Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1939=100 Changes 
Grr Feb. 1945 | Mar, 1944 
Mar. 1945 | Feb. 1945 | Mar. 1944 to to 
Mar. 1945 | Mar. 1945 
Indianapolis 
Food. PS es ae, or a 145.4 145.5 -0.1 +2.6 
Housing a csc teet| LOTL05|.. 107.9 0 
Clothing aeon atetlh Leo One 128.07 +2.8 
Fuel and light..........]| 112.0} 112.0 +0.8 
Housefurnishings....... 126.9’ 125.2 +0.4 
DUNES eee «deus 126.9 | 126.8r +4.3 
Weighted Total....... 128.1 128 .2r +2.5 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Rood saree fetes times 133.4 132.8 : +1.1 
ELOUSING I Mera schoo 105.5 | 105.5 +0.3 
Clothing: Misc. adds 133.2 | 192.1 S51 
Fuel and light.......... 109.5 | 109.5 -0.3 
Housefurnishings....... 123.0 | 123.0 +0.2 
Slindriestheesecas eat. 127.9 | 127.9 +3.1 
Weighted Total....... 125.0} 194.7 F +2.0 
Fuel and light. eee . : 2 
Housefurnishings....... 135. 135. i +1.8 
UNGTIeS Hates wats aes 129. 129. +3.8 
Weighted Total....... 132 132. 42.7 
Los Angeles 
Hood eee eee eee 148.6 
EL Ousin gaits on tenes 106.2 
Clothing 2 tetiass. Gras 125.1 
Fuel and light.......... 93.4 
Housefurnishings....... 120.7 
Sundries}iawsu- «teas 123.0 
Weighted Total....... 5 


ee ee ce 


Fuel and light.......... 
Housefurnishings....... 
Sundries: games 


Weighted Total....... 
Sack DRIES ae Me ates +0.5 
Pia congapi doi eet ete =1.7 
Glothing Saaseeccmiecns +4.9 
Fuel and light......«... +0.4 
Housefurnishings....... 42.7 
Sundries this. aah oe +1.0 
Weighted Total....... +110 
Meadville, Pa.’ 
OOD os lactase saecteen n.a n.d na. 
Blousing hice eee na. n.d n.d. 
Clothing s.7sk ek. kaos na. n.d. n.d. 
Fuel and light.......... n.d. n.d. n.d. 
Housefurnishings....... n.d. n.d. n.d. 
Sundriess... sis. helene n.d. n.d. n.d. 
Weighted Total....... n.d. n.d. na. 
Memphis 
Foods. ees 153.8| 154.7| 154.3] -0.6] -0.8 
Housing") wcrrvG <2 3222 108.4 108-4 109.4 0 -0.9 
G@lothing?s esc heats 137.0 | 136.5 132.5 || +0.4 +3.4 
Fuel and light.......... 98.4 98.4 98.7 0 -0.3 
Housefurnishings....... 130.2 | 180.2} 129.1 0 +0.9 
Sundries......... +0065. 114.3| 114.3] 112.6 o | +15 
Weighted Total.......| 126.6 | 126.8 125.8 =0.2 +0.6 


n.a.Not available. rRevised. 


COST OF LIVING IN 60 CITIES—Continued 


Source: THE CONFERENCE Boarp 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level of standards of living. They 

show only changes in living costs in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other citves. 
Index Numbers Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1989 =100 Jan., 1939=100 Changes 


Percentage 
Changes 


Ciry 


oy Feb. 1945 | Mar. 1944 Feb. 1945 | Mar. 1944 
Mar. 1945 | Feb. 1945 | Mar. 1944 to to Mar. 1945 | Feb. 1945 | Mar. 1944 to to 
Mar. 1945 | Mar. 1945 Mar. 1945 | Mar. 1945 
Milwaukee Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Rood # tak ia aue aus 140.1 141.3 138.6 -0.8 +1.1 BOOS, sco s-cfh otha cinaoee 142.7 142.9 142.9 -0.1 -0.1 
Housing!..............-| 108.4 | 103.4 103.4 0 0 Housing!............++-] 104.2 | 104.2 104.2 0 0 
@lothingsy-f ave csc. cea 139.5 139.0 182.9 +0.4 +5.0 Clothing Piiae ae cae creas 125.3 125.4 125.3 -0.1 0 
Fuel and light.......... 110.5 110.5 109.4 0 +1.0 Fuel and light.......... 94.6 94.6 94.6 0 0 
Housefurnishings....... 129.1 | 129.1 | 127.4 0 +1.3 Housefurnishings....... 132.1] 182.0] 126.0] +0.1 +4.8 
Gundries 2 caviern.autis ae 122.7 122.7 119.7 0 +2.5 Sundries’: fee tee.aeaie oe 118.1 118.1 115.0 0 +2.7 
Weighted Total....... 125.1} 125.4) 123.0 -0.2 aay Weighted Total....... 4 4 
Minneapolis Philadelphia 
Food js .2:8 shtc~ me 148.8 | 149.0] 145.2 -0.1 42.5 W60dsedshaketoes aoe 136.9 | 139.3 | 136.4 -1.7 +0.4 
Housing tise «2..calo store 103.7} 103.7 | 103.7 0 0 Housing!...............| 102.7 | 102.7] 102.9 0 -0.2 
Clothing ae... 136.1 | 186.1.| 182.5 0 +2.7 | Clothing..............- 133.5 | 133.0] 128.8] +0.4| +3.6 
Fuel and light.......... 103.8 103.8r| 103.9 0 -0.1 Fuel and light....-..... 111.7 111.4 111.8 +0.3 +0.4 
Housefurnishings....... 195.01 194.7 | 121.9|| +0.2| +2.5 | Housefurnishings....... 128.9} 129.1] 121.2 -0.2| +6.4 
Sundries... cc.ce 20 124.0 | 124.0r} 119.9 0 +3.4 Sindries hay ain hte 125.6 | 125.5) 128.9 +0.1 +1.4 
Weighted Total....... 127.3 | 197.4r] 124.67] -0.1 +2.2 Weighted Total....... 
——————— eee ooooOoOoOoOooOoem™”rD ms* 
Muskegon Pittsburgh 
Food. Risto te Saatats irae tae 163.0 161.9 158.2 +0.7 +3.0 FOod iis. frets isso eee 139.7 137.4 138.1 +1.7 +1.2 
Housing" Jeiataraneavelabsetoste 115.2 115.2 Mog 0 0 Housing sy.ce ee 1a eer 105.7 105.7 105.7 0 0 
Clothing. vote ese eceees 131.3 131.3 129.5 0 +1.4 Clothing tees ee 130.6 130.6 128.0 0 +2.0 
Fuel and light.......... 115.5 115.5 114.6 0 +0.8 Fuel and light.......... 110.3 110.3 110.3 0 0 
Housefurnishings....... 121.9] 122.0] 120.6 -0.1] +1.1 Housefurnishings....... 119 7a) Woswal E18 e1 0 +1.4 
Sundries .:...55 «0.00 sume 121.5 121.5 117.9 0 +3.1 Sundries. sear sence 120.3 120.3 Un ie fits) 0 +2.1 
Weighted Total....... 132.5 | 132.2] 129.8]| +0.2] +2.1 Weighted Total....... 
DS ee ee 
Newark 
Food. Breccia gabe sete exevckoustulees 162% 139.6 138.7 -2.1 5 er aaa al Koro Boge op ous lous coon Cc 41.5 
Housing" WM csoetess cues ats eRe 101.4 101.4 101.4 0 Ov) |) Housimg*:. .o.-. 3. er ona , : : 0 0 
Clothing.............+. 128.3] 128.0] 125.4]) 40.2] +2.3 Clothing............... . : . : +3.0 
Fuel and light eR or D.C 103.1 103.1 106.1 0 -2.8 Fuel and light.......... : : 0 
Housefurnishings. . .. .. . 133.9 | 133.6] 181.1]) +0.2| +2.1 | Housefurnishings....... ; ; +3.4 
GUNGPIES fos Aes .s cee 119.74) 19.75 117.9 0 +1.5 Sundries. ck ores estas 117.1 117.0 +1.6 
_ Weighted Total.......) 122.9] 123.9 | 122.9] 0.8] 2 _ Weighted Total....... 127.7 127.5 +1.6 


ee ee ee LOA LOE sath OU) agli RG It Caaccinenwae | ie eee et Sie! Seiten ee 


CS) AoE ora ; ; : Housing! meas ose. ome 
Ee ae eee ; : ; . Glothing$. $-.4.2.. +2. 2% : : ; ‘ 
Fuel and light.......... , Fuel and light.......... 114.5 | 114.8] 115.1 -0.5 
Housefurnishings....... : : ; ; Housefurnishings....... 126.2 | 126.2] 126.2 0 
Sandriés'’, fideo siccns:s Se 111. Sundries... cm 000. aon 125.9 125.9 | 119.0 +5.8 
Weighted Total....... . : ; 7 : Weighted Total....... 1ST 7a) 197.0 123.8 +3.6 


Splat ter ataiecan sarees, sik ; : ‘ ’ Food.........+seeseees 157.5 157.7 155.1 -0.1 +1.5 
BAG Siatehdp oats eo tte : : : f ic eae Oo LOSe1g| PLOSale eeloseL 0 0 

vente een ences ; ; j ; Othingsatetpcers «owls ote 131.1 131.3 129.1 0.2 1.5 

Fuel and light.......... : ; Fuel and light.......... 104.8 | 104.8 | 105.4 0 = 6 
Housefurnishings....... ; : ; : Housefurnishings....... 121.2 | 121.2} 121.2 0 0 
fs Gece, ARREARS Ear) 5 ; ; : Sundries... a... nen an f—- 11919 119.9 115.9 0 +3.5 

ob okees ; ; ; : : Weighted Total.......} 128.2 128.3 126.1 0:1 +1.7 


ee 


Peewee eee eee oree 


gh dia 53 BN oS Clothing.............05 133.3 | 133.0 | 130.9 0.2 
Fuel and light.......... TOES LOO) |e LOgare Fuel and light.......... 107.9 | 107.9 | 107.3 ns 0 coe 
_ Housefurnishings....... 182.7 | 182.7 | 128.8 Housefurnishings....... 123.2 | 122.4| 122.9] +0.7| +02 
Sundries 8 chien eect ac 123.8 123.8 | 119.0 Sundriess, ck c+ ace 123.6 123.6 120.8 +0.5 42.3 
Weighted Total....... : : : , ; Weighted Total........ 130.2 130.7 129.5 -0.4 +0.5 


weer eee esc es eevee 
fyie bine ane pula 0 © stele ‘enere 


INQ’... sees eee eee : ; ; 0 Plousini ge cmt nora is 
Clothing....... ren ch ticko ; ; ‘ ; ; Glothin gestae -cormete ones : ‘ : 

Fuel and light.......... : Fuel and light.......... 118.6 | 117.9 | 115.4 42.8 
ee crebines iets Housefurnishings. ...... 139.0 | 139.9 | 1385.8 42.4 
un as 1 ae, TPO, Bs Go Sundries iy ages sc. cerekis ,.| 128.7 | 129.1 | 125.6 42.5 
Weighted Total....... Weighted Total....... 128.1 | 128.5 | 126.6 +1.2 

iRents surveyed twice annually, May 15 and October 15. It i d that i vised. 

2Revised data, not comparable with indexes eieviously Se or Carmi pers Tate apes sos ; 
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COST OF LIVING IN 60 CITIES—Continued 


Source: THE CONFERENCE Boarp 


Norte: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They 
show only changes in living costs in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers P. t 
: Jan., 1989 =100 Ged hie ae Lae 
ITY Ciry 
Feb, 1945 | Mar. 1944 
Mar. 1945 | Feb. 1945 | Mar. 1944 5 to wh Mar. 1945 | Feb. 1945 | Mar. 1944 tice cee 
Mar, 1945 | Mar. 1945 ¢ Mar, 1945 | Mar. 1945 
Rockford, Ill. Spokane 

Food. Coe ok Man a Se ais 143.6 143.7 141.3 0.1 +1.6 HOOd tak cae. Ae cate S 142.7 141.8 138.5 +0.6 +3.0 

Housing" 188.1 | 188.1} 188.0 0 +0.1 PlOUsIn gine ee ee. | 9 1027 05|e. 102s On| 10280 0 0 
Clothing. wo ee tte eees 129.3 129.0 124.6 +0.2 +3.8 Clothingsoen. ree a 124.3 124.3 123.6 0 +0.6 
Fuel and light.......... 113.8 113.8 113.6 0 +0.2 Fuel and light.......... 134.3 134.0 133.9 +0.2 +0.3 

Housefurnishings....... 181.8 | 181.8] 181.92 0 +0.1 Housefurnishings....... 182075) 18207 | 213207 0 0 
Sundress 122.4] 122.3] 119.9 +0.1 +2.1 Sundries seer ime ote ct. T2ORS | eel 20.2 le 11625 -0.1 +3.1 
Weighted Total....... 132.1 | 182.1 | 130.3 0 +1.4 Weighted Total....... 126.9] 126.6] 124.4|| +02] 42.0 


Food. ah eereete eis ssekhaGre « 146.5 145.6 145.9 +0.6 +0.4 ood Baia tes a 0 +1.1 
LS ee ee ees 104.1 | 104.1 104.1 0 0 Housing tesa creates a2 0 
Clothing. wenn tee noeg yes 140.6 140.4 133.9 +0.1 +5.0 Clothing nage moka a 2.8 +1.5 
Fuel and light.......... 80.8 80.8 80.8 0 0 Fuel and light.......... 9 +1.1 
Housefurnishings....... 147.5 | 147.5 | 141.6 0 +4.2 Housefurnishings 6 bell 
Sendriesicnisk « sistas «ns 123.4 123.6 119.5 —0.2 +3.3 Sundries2..hatesne sees 0 +2.0 
Weighted Total....... 127.7 | 127.5) 125.8] +0.2] 41.9 Weighted Total tf RO 
St. Louis Toledo 
Food. ona Rees, aonte : : ; Foods perc tee 144.0 143.9 140.5 +0.1 +2.5 
PIOUSIN ENCE oo Sica ; : : : Housing'yes see oe 113.0 | 113.0 
Clothingye Sencha : : : : : ClothingSe cme sees 1SiR Sa tS0ES 
Fuel and light.......... : ; ; Fuel and light.......... 107.9 | 107.9 
Housefurnishings....... . , ; : Housefurnishings....... 123.6 | 123.6 
Sundries? Sita Se ; : : : Sundries}: .Gapgnains ars. 129.2 | 129.2 
Weighted Total : : E 4 Weighted Total....... 129.3 | 129.2 
—————— EEE =[{—={[{[—a"==amanananananaD—=_a_a=_ee—___—_—_—_———_—E— 
St. Paul Wausau, Wis. 
Boodsess. 2. ops sc0-> HOOd Werte oousseer ia ene 154.4 | 151.2 
Higusing een So Housing!>. sasnenes eee 102.7 | 102.7 
ISth ee sees ce den Clothing: Seeeter er 143.1] 140.6 
Fuel and light.......... Fuel and light.......... 109.3 | 109.3 
Housefurnishings...... : Housefurnishings....... 124.9 | 125.1 
Sanuries- 5 ace 3 Sundries 4, -sscy ce oases pele pale al 
Weighted Total Weighted Total....... Oy MEL 77 
San Francisco - Oakland =a Wilmington, Del. 
Sicas RE Send Bonde. bcc oer) B1S828"|. 139-8 
A catered vests Housing!...............| 104.5 | 104.5 
phe eek Gr Clothing...............{ | 182.2 | 182.1 
Re stous areas Fuel and light..........] 105.4 | 105.4 
Housefurnishings....... 12GECe ee Le4e2 
oe eee Sundries... sees) - (ote ie LC? Sa I6.2 
Weighted Total....... 124.2 | 124.4 
eR eRe tial anata es ote Hood 25. Bisnis 
he ea ce ee P ‘ : 0 Housing’............... 
Clothing: 2. 28irssnets 2% : : : : ; Clothing............< ee 
Fuel and light.......... : : 2 z . Fuel and light.......... 
Housefurnishings : ; ; : Housefurnishings....... : 
Sundries nt! Seaare ae : ; 119. ; Sundries. woneee tee 116. 116. 
Weighted Total Weighted Total....... 129 130.2 
1Rents surveyed twice annually, May 15, and October 15. It is assumed that no change has occurred since January 15, rRevised. 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES, COST OF LIVING IN 4 CITIES 


Feb. 1945 | Mar. 1944 i Feb. 1945 BES 1944 
to 


Feb, 1945 | Mar. 1944 
t 


Sux Mis sols Mar. 1945 ony Mar. 1945 Mar 1045 
Evansville, Ind. Joliet, Ill? 
ae ee a eae oa | Foad.22. S0. 2.5 -0.5 Hoods ms -0.5 | 41.9 | Food........... Lyre Rey 
poe: aye Wels | 0 "y 0 | Housing!........ - 0 ene See 2 a Housing: eee aus He 
i , lothing........ -0.1 Clothing........ +0. +7. othing........ i ; 
paar e skein ca cetera see Fuel and light “4 | Fuel and light. ._ "2.5 


Fuel and light... +0.1 | Fuel and light... 


0 0 0 
Housefurnishings. 0 +1.9 | Housefurnishings 4 Housefurnishings +1.9 
i 0 


0 
Housefurnishings 0 
0 


Sundries......... +8.0 | Sundries........ Sundries........ Sundries........ ; +12.6 
Weighted Total. 0.2 +3.3 | Weighted Total. -0.2 Weighted Total.| -0.2 Weighted Total.| -0.5 +4 5 
1Rents nisyeyed balice annually, May 15, and October 15. It is assumed that no change has occurred since January 15. 2Includes Lockport and Rockdale. 
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THE CONFERENCE BOARD 


Strikes and Turnover Rates 


TRIKE ACTIVITY during February 
showed an increase over the previous 
month, according to preliminary releases 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. There 
were 310 strikes in February, or 29.2% 
more than in the previous month and 8.8% 
less than a year ago. The number of 
man days increased 147.7% from 44,000 
in January to 109,000 in February. This 
was 25.3% less than February a year ago. 
The number of workers idle in February 
was 412,000, or 80.7% more than January 
and 10.2% less than February a year ago. 
Agitation by foremen’s unions for recog- 
nition as bargaining agents has increased 
in recent months. On May 1, 1943, the 


National Labor Relations Board ruled, 
in the Maryland Dry Dock case, against 
this function of foremen’s organizations. 
Since then, twenty petitions for elections 
in Detroit plants have been made by the 
Foremen’s Association of America. All 
were dropped, however, and it was thought 
that the agitation was halted. However, 
between July 1 and November 30, 1944, 
twenty strikes were called, in Detroit, in- 
volving 131,000 workers and causing a 
serious setback in war production. 

On March 26, in a two-to-one decision, 
the board reversed the previous decision 
in directing an election at the Packard 
Motor Car Company in Detroit, scene of 


April, 1945 


a number of supervisory employee strikes 
last year. The FAA, which is asking to 
represent the 1,100 voting supervisory em- 
ployees at Packard, has 32,000 foremen, 
mostly in the Detroit area. This more re- 
cent decision seems to give foremen every- 
where the right to organize for collective- 
bargaining purposes. 


TURNOVER RATES 

Separations in February were 6.0 per 
100 employees, a decline from the rate of 
6.2 in January and 6.6 in February, 1944. 
Compared with prewar days, these are 
still high levels. James F. Byrnes, in the 
second quarterly report of the Director of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion, 
pointed out that, in the early days of the 
war, workers were encouraged to change 
from nonwar to war jobs. Now, however, 
this constant shifting has caused a loss 
since it takes time to train the new workers. 

Manpower difficulties shift from indus- 


STRIKES, TURNOVER RATES AND PRODUCTION 


All Occupations 


Manufacturing 


Strikes! Turnover Rate per 100. Employees! 
Date Beginning in Period Erpaae: Separations? 
fag le (1935-1989 
Workers Patiod as i ee eel 
F Miscella- i 
Number Crrclved, (Thousand) Total Quits‘ neous | Discharges) Layoffs* 

agree PL 637 183 | 3,817 90 | 59.65 18.64 5.04 | 35.97 | 37.02 
oe cae Regret eect Aiea at 810 342 | 6,898 74 | 48.38 11.39 2.72 | 34.97 | 36.59 
re ey a Cae eco tale ae ae 841 324 | 10,502 57 | 51.98 8.34 1.96 | 41.68 | 39.82 
EOS S Seg re Tae eA 1,695 | 1,168 | 16,872 68 | 45.38 10.66 2.49 | 32.23 | 65.20 
£95 (ae 6s 1356 | 1,467 | 19,592 74 | 49.17 10.67 2.94 | 36.26 | 56.91 
SSeS 2014 | 1,117 | 15,456 87 | 42.74 10.37 2.99 | 30.08 | 50.05 
eS oe ee ee hae 2.172 739 | 13,902 104 | 40.35 13.02 2.63 | 24.70 | 52.16 
OSS oe eee bree eee 4740 | 1,861 | 28,495 113 | 53.11 14.97 2.38 | 35.76 | 42.59 
| oe Os eee eee eee eee 2.772 688 | 9,148 87 | 49.22 7.46 1.29 | 40.47 | 46.16 
O08 Se ee ae ae 2613 | 1,171 | 17,812 109 | 37.71 9.52 1.52 | 26.67 | 48.85 
OC ie See a ae ee ee aed 2,508 577 | 6,701 126 | 40.27 | 10.93 1.61 1.84 | 25.89 | 52.72 
TASTES Sit OG Ss eee ek ee aed 4.988 | 2,363 | 23,048 168 | 46.68 | 23.63 4.15 3.04 | 15.86 | 64.61 
ye ah ae AR Sa a OE EER 2.968 340 | 4,183 212 | 77.66 | 45.09 | 15.04 4.66 | 12.87 | 91.62 
Ct PS Siecle REA Tes 3,752 | 1,981 | 13,501 958 | 86.86 | 62.11 | 10.56 7.12 7.07 | 89.64 
TEES ee SVE Se oe 75,005 | rpl,968 | rp8,310 252 | 81.6 60.8 5.9 7.7 7.2 73.0 
3 EOE ae a ee eee 330 118 710 259 | 6.7 4.6 6 4 8 6.5 

(OT Sea ace igh Giese Bee 7340 7146 7459 259 6.6 4.6 ‘6 ‘6 ‘8 5.5 

) CE SRS See eee es 360 115 415 257 7.4 5.0 8 7 ‘9 5.8 

SER ee ae A ee Sie ee a 485 155 580 255 6.8 4.9 " ae ‘6 5.5 

Ee ee OTe eT 610 290 | 1,400 252 7.1 5.3 7 6 ‘3 6.4 

Dis et BenBoo knocks bs gar oes 500 155 680 252 7.1 54 ‘5 7 ‘5 7.6 

Palg te ret tre Sek ee 470 145 680 248 6.6 5.0 ‘4 7 ‘5 6.3 

LF 6 eat NS ALOE 485 190 935 251 7.8 6.2 = 7 ‘5 6.3 

Ractatehe So sot,0, ace din toes 390 185 660 249 7.6 6.1 3 ‘6 6 6.1 

7 <r Se nl ae 440 220 690 250 | 6.4 5.0 8 6 ‘5 6.0 

Te A oP een 5 eS 375 200 710 248 6.0 4.6 ‘3 6 5 6.1 

Dicscaine rena echendteisccrselin ts 280 85 380 | 1248 | 15.7 74.3 ‘3 ‘6 5 4.9 
OPC pe ee Ue Seen oe 240 4 228 1247 6.2 4.6 3 

[nL atone ee ae 310 p09 ps1 p249 | 76.0 p4.3 p.3 ot ot a: 


Norzw: For back figures, see The Conference Board Management Record, June, 1944, p. 170. 


1United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


2Federal Reserve annual production data are averages of monthl , figures. 
3A separation is a termination of employment of any of the following kinds: quit, 
aneous, Transfers from one plant to another of the same 


layoff, arge, or miscell 
company are not considered as accessions or separations. 
4A quit 


due to death, nt 
ning 1 
in 


eous separations. 


= is a termination of employment, generally initiated by the worker because of 
his desire to leave, but sometimes due to his physical incapacity. Beginning with Janu- 
ary, 1940, separate rates were Asmara for Erman Ssorhaien 1. €., separations 
< y, retirements on pensions, and similar reasons. Begin- 
with September, 1940, workers leaving to enter the Army or Navy were inclu n 


to the worker because of 


as a separation. 
separations. 


pPreliminary 


5A discharge is a termination of employment at the will of the employer, with prejudice 


some fault on the part of the worker. 


6A layoff is a termination of empl t at i i judice © 
to the worker and of a apne et ae shreds ar bese aor ge 
short, definite layoff with the name of the worker remaining on the payroll is not counted 


manent nature. However, a 


7An accession is the hiring of a new empl the rehirin; p 
fers from one plant to another of the Satya Goinpany are ee ian ay eiaseties 


,aData on turnover rates since Jan’ , 1943, a strictly i 
ously released data, The rates now rhe. to all Seen rather Sra eee, 


than 
ime 


n.a,Not available. r 
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LABOR DISPUTES ORIGINATING IN MARCH, 1945 
Incomplete report based on information appearing in the press 


Organization Affected Union Location Date Date | Number of 
Begun | Ended WE ae 
Manufacturing Buildin d Mini ae ‘Inspectors and drill press operators. 
American Can Company. chor a a une CIO | M th, N. Y ‘Whee lant aE ater 
1 Vil ety ine cee aiadaples i ale ran Guna ab GG AFL | St ane is, Mo. ey ¥ 900 ‘Three plants. 
Armour & Company*,....................,.... CIO | De vate 29 | 3/80 46 ‘Finishing department employees. 
SAN S9) A See ian X88 <p etroit, Mich. 16 ‘Northside plant. 
Armour & Company.....1 01001 CIO | Kansas City, M 31 |g. ted | Btinson Division 
Bethlehem Set pea mp ER SS ansas Uity, Mo. 30 31 3,500a 8Receiving department employees at the 
Bethleh 3 tee eee n.a, Johnstown, Pa. 14 15 Willow Run Bomber pl 
ethiehem Supply Compa 450 : plant. 

y ANWR ee hs oe n.a. | Tulsa, Okl *Moldin, r 
F. Burkhart Manuf i 5c tae 13 17 65 ib ASO: WOrRErS, 

: Manufacturing Company........... CIO | St. Louis, Mo 7 Employees of the Busch-Sulzer Bros.- 
Campbell, W yant & Cannon Foun dry Company®. | CIO'| Mask , : 9 175 Diesel Engine Company, Magnus Metal 
Ceenanie- Tilia } p : uskegon, Mich, Q7 28 3,000 Division of the National Lead Compan 

gi ois Steel Corporation’ V 4 N ation, 
Cee Rae ae ee n.d. andergrift, Pa. 23 23 100 ational Metal Products Corporation, 

é AS FO Ae CIO | Detroit, Mich 20 Fulton Ison: Works, Company, Spuck Loa 
Circle Flexible Conduit Compan AF . : se 100b | & Foundry Company, George J. Fritz 
D. L. Clark Compan’ PNA ERR pty at lee a Ya 6 Bi 350 Since 5 ae Eeepeays Tower 

- . 2 oan Rea a. i x : rove Foun , 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation’... . CIO | Wa ie “Afich. * + pai Works Company, ane Nceeatapatos 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation’ , cro | w yne, Mi e 12 600 Metals Corporation. | 
Continental Electric Company, Inc.............. CIO Lines N ‘J 3 = a me Copa Bing Divison 
Continental Motors Corporation.............. CIO | Detroit, Mict 24 bel Chevrolet Assembly plant. 

4 : a etroit, Mich. 22 24 7,000 u i i 
Lees Aluminum & Brass Corporation CIO | Detroit, Mich Q 5| 1,000 | bi Uns rl ee Se eee, 
etroit Aluminum & Brass Co — 3 Mich. : pilaterplont calltood 
Fed eral Shipbuil ding & Dry ee Cental: ee ed Aes oo ms 1,000 WEngieeene Sesetnant employees. 
Firestone Rubber & Metal Products C CIO ee Ne 6 700 “Shipyard No. 3. 
Firestone Tire & Rubber C ompany.... Wyandotte, Mich. 13 18 1,300 Crankshaft Division. 
_ ubber Company.............. CIO | Memphis, Tenn. 23 ie 6,000 prpenec pallens Norte 
ord Motor Company®............... CIO | Detroit, Mich ; Pek g arch nemng Divieen. 
Fort Pitt Steel Casting C oo. eo e etroit, Mich. 22 22 60 21Shell production workers. 
eit el Casting Company’...... CIO | McKeesport, Pa. 14 14 600 Millwrights and sheet metal workers, 
— rymen”,...... BPN RS AES La Care ee ees AFL | St. Louis, Mo. 12 17 | 4,100¢ pbrodueton workers. 
emmer Manufacturing Company... . CIO | Detroit, Mich ; *Oakman plant. 
General Motors Corporation".*................ Shee a ie u bo0d a Lbree plants, 
General Motors aie es aes eS n.a. | Detroit, Mich. 9 12 125 2°Two plants in the Bronx. 
] PPORREIOI TE icon i. ate Ea: CIO | Flint, Mich. 26 28 | 15,0006.|m gare crren, 
General Motors Corporation"... ... CIO; S i f Employed at the Army base and Castle 
Graham-Paige Motors C eo gia ew kee t. Louis, Mo. 1 1 189 | Island section of Boston Harbor. 
a ow : otors Corporation..... CIO | Detroit, Mich. 7 8 3,000 ®Nine major studios were affected: 
taham-Paige Motors Corporation, ............ CIO | Detroit, Mich. 22 23 365 | Columbia Pictures Corporation, Republic 
Great Lakes Steel Corporation”. . Detroit, Mi Pictures Corporation, RKO Studios, 
Holland Precision Parts Company.............. apes etroit, Mich. 10 12 100 Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corpora- 
ollan ecision Parts Company.............. CIO | Holland, Mich. 2 6 400 tion, Universal Pictures Company, Inc., 
Hudeon Motos oo ca ay eee CIO | Detroit, Mich. 20 a 86 | and visemes Bree ee caer 
udson Motor Car Company.................. CIO | Detroit, Mich. 28 S11 “TS 0007s ee te a rare Marre Geltecae 
Ingalls Iron Works Company................... n.a. | Verona, Pa, 20 21 a See eed. Peper: 
— BACONIan YANO REE eh Ne. Si AFL | Richmond, Calif. 24 26 1,400 jos, mulaietnce only limited schedules. 
y-Hayes Wheel Company................. CIO | Jackson, Mich. 14 19 700 siChambermaidy and ssintenAnee men 
arn Sie ae step ER cia piaie seo & AFL ne City, Ill. 30 30 200 : i ; 
eel Produ Li a a n.d. troit, Mich. Strike of 10 employees in power plant 
Muskegon Motor Specialties Centoear® se CIO | J: ae ei) Moh. a ae caused the © ntire lant Leiber lant 
—— ic 2 fehl el ami Shee coe ao sweats Pa. ay - 78 | to close. x : mas aa = = 
£5 TS, OTM na, Pa, eMore than 2,10 10 eR ere ene 
Packard Motor Car Company.................. n.d. Detroit, Mich, i, 8 Tone Siti in Shesstes: Peony eee =e 
Packard Motor Car Company™................. CIO | Detroit, Mich. 15 | ..| 600k | Fented from going to work by the picket 
Packard Motor Car Company................-: CIO | Detroit, Mich. 28 28 | 4,7007 | lines. . 1 foroal ak 
Pharis Tire & Rubber Company................ n.a. | Newark, Ohio 22 26 1,500 aes a ue ome. 408 jtles fa 
Pressed Steel Car Company”................05: CIO | McKees Rocks, Pa. 6 7 350 | ployees. 
es sonethatd Company eee ars ee eee ch n.a. | Ambridge, Pa. 28 Se 450 seeeties of 600 employees caused plant 
ipo wrctie| on Te eae ah] S| Bh | ah | cee rae 
= ed 3 1| Gann eee b ° E mpany officials reported i 
Standard Steel Spring Company”,.............. AFL | Madison, Ill. 26 30 900 | was impossible to eke ay ar of 
Thompson Products, Inc............ ete CIO | Detroit, Mich. 8 12 ae Eaccamag anor reac rcaye Eee Te ee 
United Brass & Aluminum ManufacturingCompany| CIO | Port Huron, Mich. 27 FF na. trike of 100 office workers on March 1 
United States Rubber Company................ CIO} Detroit, Mich. 1 j forced 1,400 production and maintenance 
Uni ] Products C vate CIO | Dearb : Mich br 197) 4/000 workers nto aienee 

niversal Produc OU PAN ena eeeinis axewmdie s 3 earborn, Mich. 0 ot 350 ‘ 150 inspectors forced 5 
Walworth (onpan cece = ctor oreieestae weer os CIO | Greensburg, Pa. 12 15 | 2,500 Bee Homa-40e eiliee exe Hoey 
LG —, LO (ache PC CR ae. Man ae 18 138 300 fe ae 3,500 made 1,200 other em- 

ar ndustries; Ine.%, 92 fang epee ae etroit, Mich. 6 7| 2,000 | P ig 8,000 of the strik 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corporation....| CIO | Harrison, N. J. 14 17 3,350k Soe ee Man 19, = 

ee iow . oe oe at — were 
Miscellaneous : gon plant affected Newark branch employ. 
sand Worthington-G: te 
Breakstone Brothers, Inc..............+. 2.....| AFL | New York, N. ¥. 7 | 9| 50 | Cdmpery's subsidiary, employing 250. 
Des ~ oines Register and Tribune..........200005 Ads Des Moines, Towa _ _— | @4 30 1201 san yi ee Sones 0d 132 corsposing 
CHS Pog TLL gt) een ee OEE Oe rs Ind. | Jersey City, N. J. 26 26 n.d. Ena ats CO t 
Longshoremen”....... Re ee te ree AFI. | Boston, Mass. 9 a 600 oe ere ay March 0. kong 
Arthur Morgan Trucking Company”............ AFL | St. Louis, Mo. 30 31 100 | 14,000 were discharged on April 5. 
Motion picture set employees®..............6-5 AFL | Hollywood, Calif. ~~ | 12 m | 17,000 ss Net, aYauanis. 
The N: Hille T. an Nashville, T 25 25 20 
‘as EIPTGSSOGIE NS alereiscili SP sim)» Gidea ie ios n.d. ashville, Tenn. 5 
CIO | St. Louis, Mo. 6 n.a. 


ParkeWharror ElOtel ee eric sas ntsso, o> ayetuaivien ieee 


In the first quarter of this year alone, 
40,000 job jumpers were reclassified. 
Mary A. Wertz 
Division of Labor Statistics 


called in to help the situation, and regis- 
trants are not allowed to leave deferred 
jobs without the board’s consent, a process 
which no doubt lowered the turnover rates. 


try to industry each month. About 400 
plants are removed from the “must” list 
each month as 400 new ones take their 
places. Local draft boards have been 
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WAGE-INCREASE ANNOUNCEMENTS', MARCH I to MARCH 31 


Source: Daily Press and Various Periodicals 


pe ane ae Se Se 
D. Canale & Company........-.---2sseeeeeee 
Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Company. . 
P. R. Mallory Company, Inc..........++-+++: ; 
Radio Station WOV...........:::se eee eeeeeee 
Rice-O’Neill Shoe Company........-.-+++++++ 
Swift & Company.............00e+ ee eeeeeeeee 


I Mer (aisle ba nee neem wood derOoU Geo TOUS 


11 hotels 


80 printing shops. .......--.--esseeeeeeeeeees 
8 trucking companies..........++++++seerreee 


Company 


Chicago, Ill. 


Leper pret  T exmected Hemet 
Memphis, Tenn. 3¢/hr Site Five job classifications 
Washington, D. C. $4/wk 2,250 | Operators , 
Indianapolis, Ind. 7¢/br 4,500 | 7 war plants. Retroactive to May, 1944 
New York City 15% 12 | Musicians 
St. Louis, Mo. 4.2¢/hr. 16 | Lasting department employees 
National City, III. 216¢/hr. 2,300. 
Baltimore, Md. 6¢/hr. 1,200 | Retroactive to July, 1944 
Detroit, Mich. 5l6¢/hr. ote Cooks ; 
Cleveland, O. 6.1¢/hr. 400 | Commercial printers 


Drivers; Cartage Exchanges; Central Motor 


15% to 21%/| 15,000 
es : Freight Association; Lllinois Motor Truck 


Operators 


eee ed ee Se 


Includes salary-increase announcements. 
Management Reading 


“What Allis-Chalmers Means by ‘Employee 
Training,’ ’ by Richard G. Greiner, Industrial 
Relations, February, 1945. A description of 
the comprehensive training program and its 
administration in the Allis-Chalmers Com- 
pany, and an estimate of its value to the 
company. 


“Psychologists Answer Moot Questions about 
Aptitude Testing,” by W. S. Allen, Sales 
Management, April 1, 1945. Results of an 
interesting survey conducted among twenty- 
five leading applied psychologists to obtain a 
consensus about sixteen controversial ques- 
tions in the field of psychological testing as 
applied specifically to salesmen. S.A.R. 


“Dismissal-pay Provisions in Union Agreements, 
December, 1944,” Monthly Labor Review, 
January, 1945. Severance-pay provisions in 
collective-bargaining contracts are analyzed 
in competent fashion in this article by Abra- 
ham Weiss of the Department of Labor’s 
Bureau of Industrial Relations. 


“War and Postwar Trends in Employment of 
Negroes,”’ Monthly Labor Review, January, 
1945. Negroes in civilian jobs and in various 
professions, as well as those on farms are com- 
pared with the total industrial, professional 
and agrarian force in the United States in a 
well-done article. The period covers April, 
1940, to April, 1944. 


“The Foreman’s Association of America”, by 


Herbert R. Northrup, Harvard Business Re- 
view, Winter Issue, 1944. An examination of 
the growth of foremen’s unions and the funda- 
mentals associated with interpretations of 
the National Labor Relations Act as applied 
to foremen. The author also points to the 
amendment in the Railway Labor Act in 1934 
which included “subordinate officials” within 
the act. Since this article was written the 
NLRB has recognized foremen as eligible to 
receive the protection of the National Labor 
Relations Act (Wagner act). A.A.D. 


“Postwar Sales Promotion Analyzer,” by H. L. 


Roth, Printers’ Ink, February 9, 1945. The 
author furnishes a guide chart for manufac- 
turers and advertising agencies in preparing 
promotion plans now for postwar use and 
indicates the significance of the items in the 
chart for advertising planning. 


“Consolidated Vultee’s Program for Holding on 


to Workers,” Printers’ Ink, February 9, 1945. 
Because its employees were under the impres- 
sion that large-scale operations were beginning 
to taper off and terminations of employment 
were running from 400 to 600 a month, the 
Consolidated Vultee, through an intensive 
public relations program directed at its em- 
ployees in its plant at San Diego, California, 
eased much of the tension among its produc- 
tion line workers. This program utilized fore- 
men in the plant and community media such as 
newspapers, radio and outdoor advertising, 
and three to five minute talks. 


“A New Road to Labor Peace,” by O. A. Sey- 


ferth, Nation’s Business,, March, 1945. The 
author, an employer of labor, analyzes labor- 
management relationships in this article which 
indicates, from a management point of view, 
the dangers of ostrich-like attitudes. “Let 
us be frank in admitting management’s 
faults,” says the writer. “We have made many 
mistakes, probably no more than labor has 
made or is making, but we must assume 
our share.” 


“This ‘Good Place to Work’ Pays,” by John 


Lacerda, Nation’s Business, April, 1945. The 
interesting story of the unusual philosophy of 
George K. Scribner, the owner of the Boonton 
Molding Company, whose employee-employer 
relations plan is as startling in many ways 
as the much-publicized Jack & Heintz utes 


“‘A Labor Leader Looks at Private Enterprise,” 


by Dave Beck, Industrial Relations, January, 
1945. The most powerful of all labor leaders 
in the Northwest and Vice President of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
(AFL) reveals his opinions regarding “private 
enterprise” and what should be done about it. 


“Are Royalties Wrong?” by Joseph A. Padway, 


American Federationist, April, 1945. Mr. Pad- 
way, who is counsel to many AFL unions, ably 
indicates the thinking of organized labor as to 
union royalties. The background of the roy- 
alty demands by the musicians’ and miners’ 
unions are analyzed. A.A.D. 
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